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GLADIOLUS—CARMEN SYLVA 


Originated by Kristian Prestgard, Decorah, Iowa, and described in the 

sataoase, of Decorzh Giadiolus Gardens, whe introduced it, as fol- 
“Pure snow-white throat, slightly penciled lilac, almost self, 

Sten tall, slender and wiry, always straight. Excellent for cutting.” 





Published monthly by Madison Cooper, Calcium,N. Y. Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., 
under act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $1.50 per year, three years $3.50, lic single copy. (Copyright 1922 by Madison Cooper) 
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PEONTIES 


W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wis. 
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EIGHT LEADERS 25 BULBS | 
| 1 White Wonder 
1 


1 Pink Wonder Value $5.0U 


1 Albania 
1 Early Snowflake Sent post paid 
6 Mohawk on receipt 


& up } 6Soliel D'Or 
of $4.00 


6 mg ag 3 
\1M orton | 
Hightstown, N. J. | 














H. M. BARRETT & SON ee 

















IRISES 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 


“‘He who serves best profits most’’ 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills . Mass. 

















P. HOPMAN & SONS 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom, Holland 
We herewith beg to draw your atten- 


tion on the following New Varieties of Gladi- 
oli, for the first time offered: 


L’Oiseau Blue, (Blue Bird) an improved 
Baron Hulot. 

Vesta Tilley, 1st class Cert. August, 1922. 

Orange Queen, Ist class Cert. 1922. 


Beautiful illustrated catalogue free on demand. 

















All the newesl European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 


Highest awards by American Iris Society. 


Movilla ts are unsurpassed for vigor and 
fare er ble 


Descriptive ca’ compiled by James d 
and Joon ©. Wistar 305, Prine nt fren? 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 














SL FRA w 
Beware the Crown 


We mean the crown or top of the Gladiolus 
corm and not the King of England 
Now that your bulbs are harvested, look them over for disease. 
If you find a soft decay around the topof acorm, you might as well 
discard for chances are slim that it will be worth planting by spring. 
> A bulb diseased at the base can often be saved by bulb surgery 
and sulphur. 
Try a package of our Sulphur Compound 
on your bulbs in storage. 
# lb. package, postpaid, 20c. 
6 lb. package, postpaid, $1.10. 
: Send for our New Gladiolus Catalog—it will delight you. 
We can supply Carmen Sylva, Prince of India, B. L: Smith, 
Wm. Kent, and others you want. 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF - Independence, lowa 
RASA ITT AR , 
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MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
L. L. MILARCH, Prop. 


PER 1000, No. 1 No.2 NO.3 NO.4 NO.5 NO.6  BTs. 
America____.__- $ 15.00 $12.00 $ 8.75 Po 4 650 se oat 
Adorable_____--. 100.00 80.00 60.00 50.00 30.00 3.00 M 
Alice Sees -- 100.00 80.00 60.00 
+ 25.00 2200 18.00 
| 18.00 15.00 12.00 

bien ie 28.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 1.00 M. 
awe F.. 35.00 30.00 25.00 
Ee 28.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 800 100 M. 
Prince of Wales 50.00 40.00 35.00 30.00 20.00 10.00 2.00 “ 
Princepine ____- 20.00 18.00 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 2.00 “ 
Schwaben ____. 35.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 2.00 
Ideal Mixture_- 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 600 400 1.00 
These Prices are F. O. B. Copemish, Mich. 
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Awards” by him. 


Mr. Chas. E. F. Gersdorff, noted Washington (D. C.) authority, writes: 
4-X quality,” and, “These are certainly up to your usual standard.” 
For further information send for list, addressing Austin Tria! Grounds, 356 North Freedom St., Ravenna, Ohio. 


3—N E W-—3 
Austin Originations 


One of these new varieties has not been officially tested, but the other two have received Official Certifi- 
cates from Prof. A. C. Beal, Registrar of the American Gladiolus Society, and “Recommended for Exhibition 


“TI have found these to be of 








Wholesale List Ready offering Flora, Crimson Glow, Norton, Zang, Le Marechal Foch, Kirtland, Herada, 
Bertrex and the other main Standards, in quantity at Elm Hill Farm. 


A. H. Austin Co., ~ 


- - Wayland, Ohio 
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Prices are for this month only 
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PINK PERFECTION.._._------- a ee © 
PRINCE OF WALES. 06 .. 
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GLADIOLI 


For Pleasure or for Profit 


Crimson Glow Le Marechal Foch 
Best deep scarlet Best early light pink 
Large blooming bulbs Large blooming} bulbs 
i inch up, $8.00 per100 1 inch up, $7.00 per i100 
1 1-2inch,$10.00* “ 


- Alice Tiplady, Most Popular Primulinus 
Large blooming bulbs, 1 inch up, $6.00 per 100 
Above size bulbs of these varieties produce 








Fine, Large Bloom 
LE MARECHAL Foc Bulblets, $10.00 quart, 7000 in qt. 
ALICE TIPLADY--_----- 36 inch =< $ 8.00 per 100 
CRIMSON ‘GLOW___.__- we Be ot Ree — oO 
LE MARECHAL FOCH __ oe Abies 





STOCK ABSOLUTELY TRUE TO NAME 
25 bulbs at 100 rate, f. o. b. Wilton, N. H. 
5 per cent. discount cash with order 





HOMER F. CHASE 
Wilton - New Hampshire 














Golden Rey: Norton, Smith, Wales 
Le Marechal Foch, 


WE GRO" } Fennell, earl Sunrise, Schwaben, 


Pendleton, P. Perfection, Hulot, Europa, Kirtland, Zang, Louise, etc. 
Send us your list of wants for quotations. 


MONTEREY BULB COMPANY 
Monterey - Calif. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


-- Notice -:- 


Bulbs quoted by the 100 and Bulblets prepaid in the U. S. and 























Canada. Thousands nor at thousand rates not prepaid. 
Bulblets 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 1000 
AMERICA -..-....-.---. per 1000 $15.00 $12.00 $10.00 $8.00 $6.00 $4.00 $§ .50 
= “ 100 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 -75 
CHICAGO WHITE_.-per 1000 25.00 
- as i 3.50 2.80 2.00 
 atthabesedgme per 1000 1200 900 7.00 6.00 50 
id 100 2.00 1.50 1.25 
PANAMA .........-. per 1000 2200 18.00 12.00 8.00 -15 
1 3.25 2.75 200 150 100 .75 
PINK BEAUTY --.-.per 1000 20.00 15.00 10.00 5.00 -60 
- 2.75 225 1.75 1.25 -75 
We Eiedsatbcosed per 1000 35.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 18.00 15.00 1.00 
a 4.00 3.50 3.00 2.25 2.00 1.75 
LE MARECHAL FOCH“ 100 650 5.00 400 3.00 200 2.50 
MRS. F. PENDLETON “ 100 3.50 3.00 250 200 1.50 1.00 1.00 
ER “ 100 3.50 3.00 2.50 200 1.50 1.00 
GRETCHEN ZANG “ 100 4.50 3.50 3.00 250 2.00 1.50 2.00 
PRIDE OF GOSHEN “ 100 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.06 
FRAN KING.-..-__ per 1000 14.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 2.00 -25 
Very slightly mixed “ 100 1.50 1.25 1.00 -75 -50 
Size ins. 
BLACKHAWK avcoud per 1000 i1tol% 11.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 60 
100 1ltoil% 1.50 1.00 -16 50 
STANDARD MIXED per 1000 itol% 10.00 
All kinds 1000 %tol 5.00 
Bulblets 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 No.6 100 
UTUMN QUEEN--_per 100 4.50 3.50 25 
BLUE JAY -.-.-.-... 100 8.00 6.00 4.00 50 
BARON HULOT .... “ 100 6.00 4.50 3.50 -25 
GOLD KING --.... “ 100 5.00 4.00 
SE detentions 100 3.00 2.50 -25 
PRINCE OF WALES 100 450 3.50 3.00 40 
ae 100 3.50 3.00 250 2.00 26 
PINK oe 100 6.50 5.50 4.50 3.50 25 
PRIM. HYBRID_--_-- “ 3400 2.50 1.00 .75 
SCHWABEN -.-._.-- 100 3.50 3.00 250 2.00 
MRS. WATT -.....-- 100 3.50 3.00 2.00 1.50 





Herada, Crimson Glow, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Alice Tiplady and Louise, in small 


quantities. 
Price list now ready. § All shipments made about April Ist. 


a nee 250 Bulbs at 1000 rates. 
‘erms cash or,before shipment. 25% deposit will hold winter orders till 


April 3 
THE FARMER NURSERY 
E. A. Farmer, Prop., - Brooksville, Florida 


LNov. 15th to March 20th] 


NEW IRISES 





I spent the months of May, June and July visiting 
ALL the prominent Iris gardens of France and 
England. 

I am importing from one to one hundred rhizomes 


each of the meritorious varieties I saw in these 
gardens. 

The increase from these rhizomes will be for sale 
during the next two years. 

Would you like to have a list of these varieties? 
Will be glad to mail it on request. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
So. Washington St., Van Wert, Ohio 
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stripes ; — yellow throat with ruby 


creamy yellow throat. 
Ea 


flowers are snow white ; lemon- — lip. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE IS NOW OUT 


If You Have Not Received Your Copy, Write Us at Once 


The following Gladioli are the most favored of our productions. Growers nor amateurs should not be without them: | 


“Mrs. H. E. Bothin” as 


Flesh salmon-pink, flame scarlet center, saat se 
heavily ruffled. A heavy propagator. 
Each 50c.; per doz. $5.00. 
“ Jack London” 


Light salmon with brilliant orange flame 





striped center 
Each 25c.; per doz. $2.50. 


“ Diener’s American Beauty ” 


Brilliant American Beauty color, with 
ch $1.00 
“Mrs. John R. Walsh” 
Heavy ruffled, flesh-pink flame colored 
center. 
Each $1.00; per doz. $10.00. 


“Anna Eberius ” 


Dark velvety purple ; throat deeper shade. 
Each 25c.; per doz. $2.50. 


“Katharine F. Hess” 
Scluenannney lighter shade toward cen- 


ter; orange li 
Each $1 .00; per doz. $10.00. 
“El” 
Lemon-yellow when in bud; fully open 

















h $1.00 ; per doz. $10. 








No. 191—“Mrs. H. E. Bothin” 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. Have taken first prize wherever exhibited. Plants in three- 
inch pots sell at sight. The easiest and surest money-makers on the market. All seed which we send out is 
hand pollenized. Moreover climatic conditions here permit seed to be matured without a drop of rain falling in 
the pods. Hence our seed is strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 


Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed comes in the following colors: 


| PINK, strong veined center, RED VARIEGATED, WHITE, RED, with black center. PALE LILAC PINK, large | 


veined center. WHITE GIANT, pure white and of immense size. MIXED. 
| FLESH PINK FRILLED (Pear! of Kentfield). This and the following varieties are somewhat smaller than the above. 








One of the most beautiful Petunias ever put out. 
PURPLE OR BLUE, WHITE FRILLED (Dwarf). APPLE BLOSSOM (Pink). 


Any of the above Varieties, 50c. per pkg. 


Diener’s Pink Glory 3 | 


The Greatest Novelty in Petunias ty 1922 
Pure flame rose-pink without a trace of purple. Flowers measure from three to four inches in diameter. Plants 


grow to a height of twelve to fifteen inches and are continually covered with flowers. This Petunia has created a | 


great sensation all over the country this season. Sced, 50c. per pkg. 


Delphinium Vanderbilt Hybrids 


The best strain of perennial Larkspur in existence. In all colors from light to he blue mixed. It is mildew- | 


resistant and unexcelled for bedding and cut flowers. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 
Originators and growers of the largest and finest Gladioli and Petunias in the world 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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John H. McKibbin 
Grower of 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Before placing your order for ag oi 


UPPER MILL GARDENS 


Sheffield, Penn. 
illustrated catalogue, which will be t.... to 


mail about Dec. Ist, offering some of the GLADIOLI QUALITY STOCK 


latest productions and choicest varieties 
grown. It tells how to piant and grow them 


eo the amateur can uce as fine a quality A splendid list of varieties grown on new 
poy ee Or weeee of Gladiclus river bottom land. Bulbs, planting stock 
age gee and bulblets. Reduced prices. 
will bring you this fine book. 


Price List on Request 
13082 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 


f * 99 fl 
“The Flower Grower Special 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR 


HIS GARDEN TOOL, which was offered for the first time to subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER in the 
September issue, is not a cheaply built affair, but first class in every particular. It is built after the follow- 


ing specifications : 
_ The bent handles which form the fcamen ase sf astacted osk. The ad- 






































SPECIAL” retails for $4.45. It is my 

urpose to do a real service to my subscribers, and only inci- 
xentall to increase the circulation of THE FLOWER GROWER. . : eo 
“THE WER GROWER SPECIAL” will be furnished under the “Tue Frower Grower Special” among the Editor’s Irises 
following offers: 

















FIRST—One complete “‘ FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,”’ with attach- 
ments as shown, will be sent as a premium, absolutely free, with 





The First Three Com- five one year subscriptions at $1.50 each, total $7.50. These may 
ments from Owners go to five different people or to a lesser number, as may be desired. 
aici Sat SS “THE be gies 9 GROWER SPECIAL,” will be sent 
~Received the wheel hos and it cortaialy i- complete as a jum three two year subscriptions at $2.50 
presses me as having several | points of superiority pam og total $7.50. 7 bas = 
over any others I have seen.” 
“Your cultivat and I with all 2 ca ‘ premium comes meee Se = one Reto ease h, 
our ‘or came agree plete as a two year su Pp at $3.50 each, 
lain tas coe oe total $7.00. This offer good for new subscribers only. 
noticed your ad about it.” 





Subscribers who are already paid for some time in advance, may secure this 
“The wheel Cultivator has come in, good shape tool for remittance of the regular price, $4.45. 


third whee! ne ge AD we Ay had. It is set up Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed for shipment weighs only 
for one of the younger girls and she ran it en- eighteen pounds. Shipments will be made either from the factory in Iowa 
thusiastically last evening.’ or from Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 


THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL While the use jor a garden cultivator in the fall of the year is not great, I would 
can be operated by a child or an in- urge my subscribers to secure this tool while they have an opportunity, as I am 
valid. No other implement so light, not sure that it wi!l be offered again under the above terms. 
well balanced, and at the same time 


strong and serviceable. MADISON COOPER, Publisher - Calcium, N. Y. 
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TATATATASTATATATAR 





LL WELL INFORMED growers, of course, know of Kund- ¢€4 
erd’s Gladioli and their superior merit. All know that our b 
“New Creations” are unrivalled and in a class by them- 

selves that has no equal. The amateur or grower who wants ¢€4 
beautiful Gladioli can find no such magnificent kinds in such > 
great variety anywhere else in the world as are to be had in my 

lists. Growers for cut flowers and bulb sales can make noequal €4 
investment in Gladioli from any other lists. You should lay in b 
a supply of new Kunderd varieties from year to year and grow W¢ 
on your own stocks so as to have a good quantity for your own << 
growing and sales. Florists can grow a big lot from a small > 
beginning in a few years, and have plenty of bulbs for their 

greenhouse use and to sell to their customers. Grow onafine ¢€4 
collection and see how enthusiastic your patrons will become 5 
when they see large collections of really choice things. This is V¢ 
why we receive so many enthusiastic letters and testimonials. < 


\) 

Read what Mr. Chas. M. Grossman, of Michigan, has done ») 
with only a few bulbs of Gaiety to begin with. Many others ¢4 
have built up large stocks in the same way. Mr. Grossman is ,@ 
one of our growers who has made Gladiolus growing a big suc- » 
cess. You can do the same if you will try, and grow the worth- We 














while kinds and not stick to old out-of-date varieties, too plenti- C4 
ful everywhere : 5 
” 

November 10, 1922. iS 

A. E. KUNDERD, b 

Goshen, Indiana. ¢4 

Dear Sir :—Regarding the Gaiety, I can furnish as many as N 

you may want, I in  d size. My stock of this is all 4 
from three bulbs ——_ of you some years ago. I also <4 
have quite a stock of Best Violet and some others of -your * 
introductions. - > 
Yours very respectfully, C4 

[Signed] C. M. GROSSMAN. » 

4 


If you are a commercial grower, send for my new wholesale < 
list, on your own letterhead. If you want to begin commercial b 
growing or are just starting, send me a letter of referenceto V¢ 
that effect and I will gladly send you a copy. The wholesale €4 
list can only be sent to persons growing flowers for sale. My . 
beautiful new retail catalog for 1923 will be out December 1, V4 
and if your address is not on my mailing list now, send for a <4 





4 “DR. W. VAN FLEET” free copy. » 
N tod Keautifal: tant, destined to become s leader. Yours for Gladioli that will make you glad and bring success. 04 


<A. E. KUNDERD 


4 

y << 
4 Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
3 (The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus) s 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOO! FLOWERIN 


: iG PLANTS 
Entered as second-class matter March 31, Gye en 
Calcium, N. Y., under act of March 4 








Subecripti 
Single copy 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE FIRST OF MONTH BY 
MADISON COOPER, CALCIUM, N. Y. 
apetes: Three years, $3.50. One year, $1.50. 
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Flower Plantings of the Kansas State Prison 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HE FLOWER GROWER is 
much appreciated at this Insti- 
tution, The Kansas State Peni- 
tentiary. The gardens of San 
Quentin illustrated in the June issue 


BY MABEL FRANCES AMRINE 


liking for hard work, and the satisfac- 
tion of duties well performed, but the 
monotony of the daily grind is un- 
avoidable. Flower gardens for this 


reason help greatly, and all time and 


panels and at the intersection. of the 
four foot walks a round bed eight feet 
across. All beds will be bordered 
with Irises and it will always be in 
line for we have cement curbing out- 














only go to show what can be done for 
the beautifying of our great penal in- 
stitutions. The public gives too little 
thought to the men shut away behind 
the walls of a prison. I will endeavor 
to give you at least a brief idea of 
what we are doing here in Kansas. 
Discipline in such an institution is 
very necessary to instill in the men a 


money spent on same are well invested. 
We have had flowers here for many 
years, but for the past year have been 
planning for larger things and de- 
veloping permanent gardens. 

Will tell you about the Iris garden 
first because it is the newest. We have 
a plot 60 by 100 feet ir a good location 
laid out primly with four big grass 





sa 


lining the panels and the round bed 
also. The sod will have naturalized in 
it Crocuses, sweet little Jonquils, Poets 
Narcissus and a few Royal Emperor 
Daffodils. In the round bed will be a 
border of Hyacinths, between the 
Irises and the curb; and just inside 
the Iris, bright Tulips and by the time 
the Iris crowds out the Hyacinths and 





INSIDE THE WALLS—KANSAS STATE PRISON 








332 due Frower Grower 
Tulips these will have given their best. The pictures herewith are poor for 
Peonies, Madonna Lilies and brightshowing even the outline of the flow- 


colored Phlox will furnish the season’sers. The long border begins at the 
bloom. Deputy-Warden’s office and extends 
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Greenhouse described in the text 
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past the barber shop and record office. 
It is a gay mass of old-fashioned Four 
O’clocks, Verbenas in lovely shades of 
pink and a little edging of Jacob’s 
Coat. Nothing has been more appre- 
ciated by the men or more commented 
on by visitors. 

Our greenhouse is old and small, 
but we get a truly wonderful return 
from it. In the picture, Joe Smith, 
our gardener, stands at the gate and 
in the background his assistant. Joe 
was trained from childhood in the old 
world and that means well trained. 
The garden by the greenhouse is really 
very much of a success hedged about 
by the fragrant fernlike Henrietta and 
abloom with Phlox both annual and 
perennial, Asters, Snap Dragons, 
Pinks, etc. The boys are very fond of 
birds and Joe took his out of the 
greenhouse for an airing and they had 
their pictures taken among the Asters. 
Out in the athletic field we couldn’t 
use much space but have some round 
beds. In the center is the bird house 
the boys made and at the base we put 





A willow basket made by Joe Mound of Portulaca with a giant Sunflower in the 


ini center. The Sunflower is the state flower of Kan- 
yg = a gee “cea sas. The door leads to the criminally insane ward 








Corner of Athletic field. Bird house made by pris- 
oners. Spirea Van Houttei and Daffodils at ns 


in a Van Houttei Spirea and Daffodils, 
Forsythia and Irises in others. For 
the Summer to “fill in” we used gor- 
geous Marigolds. The picture shows 
but the bare outline but they have been 
a vivid spot of color among dull sur- 
roundings. 

We haven’t forgotten the boys over 
at the C. I. Ward (criminally insane). 
The mound shown in the illustration 
in front of the gate leading into their 
wall enclosed yard is gay each morn- 
ing with Portulaca. Joe put a giant 
Sunflower in the center, not because it 
is artistic but because it is the flower 
of Kansas. 

The officer stands on the steps of 
their hospital and either side is banked 
with flowering shrubs. In the corner 
overshadowed by the watchman’s 
tower is just one of many of the bright 
spots of flowering annuals. We plan 
to put in bulbs and get their grounds 


ee 
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Joe Smith’s Canaries kave 


an airing among 


the Asters 





Flower planting with jail for 


Amrine says they have a 
just the same as we have 


laid out in better order. Is it not a 
pleasure to do for these poor fellows 
who have less chance than the sen- 
The bouquet of pastel 


a background. Mrs. 
jail for the “bad actors” 
jails in any community. 


tinted Asters in rose and lavenders is 


only one of many that go to our sick. 
The basket shows Joe’s versatility for 
he wove it of willows. 





The Otaheite Orange 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


Within the past few years the 
Otaheite Orange has become one of the 
most popular plants for cultivation in 
the greenhouse or window garden, and 
too much cannot be said in its praise. 
When well grown and cared for, it is 
a superb pot plant of great beauty and 
novelty. 

To those who are unacquainted with 
it, let me describe it as being an 
Orange tree of dwarf compact habit, 
attaining with age, a height of from 
one to three feet, having glossy green 
leaves and blossoms, and it fruits 
freely even when quite small. It blooms 
most abundantly during the spring 
months, but flowers are likely to be 
produced at any or all times through- 
out the year except during the winter 
months. Although they are not as 


large as the Orange blossoms usually 
seen, they have the same rich and deli- 
cate perfume and are followed by a 
fruit which sometimes reaches one- 
third the size of ordinary Oranges and 
which when fully ripened is quite 
sweet. The fruit sets freely during the 
spring and summer months, remains 
green for some five or six months, 
when it commences to riven, and re- 
mains on the plant for about a year. 
As the fruit sets so freely the greater 
portion should be carefully removed 
when about the size of marbles, for if 
too many are permitted to remain they 
will be of small size and the health of 
the plant may be materially injured. 
In cultivation this Orange should be 
given a porous or soft baked pot, pro- 
portionate to the size of the plant, and 
a compost composed of one-third well 
decayed manure. Mix well and use 
the compost rough, and be sure the 
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pots are properly drained, as this is a 
most essential point, for although the 
Orange requires a good supply of wa- 
ter, both overhead and at the roots, 
during its season of growth, yet it soon 
suffers, and becomes unhealthy if the 
soil becomes sour or stagnant water is 
permitted to remain around the plant 
for any length of time. During the 
winter mcaths, or whenever the plants 
are in a state of rest, an average tem- 
perature of from 50° to 55° is quite 
suitable but when they start into 
growth a higher temperature is best, 
and a light and sunny situation should 
be given if at all possible. 

During the summer months, or from 
May to September, the plants do best 
when plunged outside in a partially 
shaded situation where they can be 
properly supplied with water, both 
overhead and at the roots; but during 
the winter months, or when the plants 
are in a state of rest, the supply of wa- 
ter should be a moderate one. 

Do not permit the plants to become 
pot bound, neither overpot them, as 
the plants do best when the pots are 
well filled with roots. Repotting should 
be done when the plants are about to 
start into growth, and it is well to 
carefully sponge off the leaves, occa- 
sionally with lukewarm water in which 
a little Ivory soap has been dissolved; 
to remove’ dust, scale, and other in- 
sect pests. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


The Book “Tall Bearded Iris” 


With reference to Walter Stager’s 
new book “Tall Bearded Iris” Lee R. 
Bonnewitz, of Van Wert, Ohio, who 
has specialized in Peonies and Irises 
for years writes us as follows: 

“I am glad to see that you have the 
sale of Walter Stager’s new book “Tall 
Bearded Iris.” 

“My Secretary and I have been looking 
over a copy of it, and we have decided 
that it is the most appropriate thing we 
know of for Christmas presents, and you 
may send me two copies of it which I will 
use for that purpose. 

“I am pleased with the way Mr. Stager 
has treated the subject, and I especially 
lik> the strictly literary part of the work. 
I have known of Mr. Stager’s work with 
the Iris for years and I can see that the 
preparation of this book has given pleas- 
ure to him, and I am very sure that all 
lovers of the Iris will appreciate both Mr. 
Stager’s work and the splendid mechani- 
cal construction of the book. The bind- 
ing and the press work, both, seem to fit 
the book exactly.” 


A Practical Christmas Gift 


THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL Gar- 
den Cultivator illustrated and de- 
scribed in our advertising pages as a 
gift to the gardener who does not 
possess one, cannot be surpassed. It 
will be a great joy to him for many 
years. Practical gifts seem to be the 
order of the day and THE FLOWER 
GrRowER SPECIAL is surely practical 
above all things. 

Suitable for man, woman or child, 

















Japanese Peonies 
BY EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. (Illinois) 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


HE STARTLING increase in 

prices of some Japanese Peonies 

in the last two years bears wit- 
ness to the increased interest and ap- 
preciation of this beautiful type of 
flower. The symposium of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society did not cover this 
class very thoroughly, and I fear that 
unless some effort is made soon, we 
shall have a chaos among the Japs 
that will materially hurt their merited 
popularity. A symposium is not in- 
fallible, but it is of great value. Cou- 
pled with this we should have a deter- 
mination amongst dealers and origi- 
nators of new varieties to discard ab- 
solutely, before further dissemination, 
all those which are not of highest qual- 
ity. 

This may sound like generalization, 
but I know of one white Jap now 
quoted by at least one dealer at $10, 
which could be had not very long ago 
for fifty cents and is not worth the 
Jatter sum even now, for it has pur- 
plish carpels that show plainly. It is 
true that many admire it, but I call it 
unskillful and unknowing admiration, 
for there are surely better white Japs. 
Again, another white Jap is now regu- 
larly quoted at $3.00 which I discarded 
years ago because of bad plant and 
blooming habit. A red is now quoted 
at the same price which I have been 
told by an experienced grower is de- 
cidedly inferior. Let me say with em- 
phasis that it is a mistake to keep a 
Jap just because it is a Jap, and a still 
bigger mistake for dealers to shove 
out junk on the flood of an increasing 
demand, which latter unfortunately 
seems to be without proper means of 
directing itself. 

Much of the charm of the Jap comes 
from its form, and it shows to great 
advantage in vases holding one va- 
riety only. The element of contrast 
with other forms is not needed, in 
fact, is usually detrimental to the Jap. 
I think I shall always want at least 
two hundred different varieties of 
other Peonies, but a few Japs of high- 
est quality should be enough. Not all 
Japs are good in form. For instance, 
in some the carpels are too large and 
prominent, in others the center petal- 
oids are too slender and scant, the 
guard petals may be inferior, too stiff 
or too “floppy,” or too narrow. Mere 
oddity of form does not justify the 
diss¢mination of a Jap. 

Coupled with charm of form we 
must have good color. So many de- 
scriptions of varieties I have not seen 
imply purplish guard petals that I am 
loath to buy, and I have seen enough 
blooms with poor color to make me 
cautious. We have good Japs, and the 


sooner they are separated from the 
bad ones the better for all concerned. 
Take Mikado, a good average in color, 
yet better than many, and after ten 
years’ acquaintance I like it better than 
ever before. A large vase of Mikado, 
or a large plant in bloom in the gar- 
den, is a thing of marvelous beauty. 
Fuyajo, the “Jappiest” Jap I ever saw, 
has the finest so called “black” red 
color of any Peony I know, and a 
charm of foliage that reminds me of 
the holly Fern. Besides this, it is a 
long keeper when cut, and so, in spite 
of its slender stems and medium size, 
should be in the “must have” list of 
those who desire high quality. 

Now some may ask what a Japanese 
Peony is, what distinguishes it from 
other Peonies. I myself have never 
seen that question answered com- 
pletely. One instinctively wonders 
whether a Japanese Peony is not one 
that comes from Japan. Many have 
come from that country. But are all 
Japs the descendants of the Japs that 
came from Japan? Probably not. How 
then, should we define the class? One 
definition is that a Jap is that type of 
flower in which the guard petals re- 
main as in the singles but in which the 
stamens have become thickened into 
narrow petaloids which usually do not 
bear pollen externally. Going on to the 
next class, the anemone, they say that 
the petaloids have become changed into 
narrow straight petals, though still 
shorter than the guards. As a matter 
of fact, it is impossible to make an 
absolute division into types, but I 
think we can get a more clearly de- 
fined class than many dealers are now 
using. 

Take the variety, Petite Renee, 
which used to be classed as anemone 
type. With the increased demand for 
Japs, it is now often listed as a Jap, 
and is probably as much entitled to a 
place there as some others, but I do 
not think it belongs there. Some deal- 
ers ignore the anemone class and list 
singles, Japs and then semi-double or 
bomb type. Should we not classify as 
Japs, as far as we can from form of 
flower, only those in which the petal- 
oids still carry a suggestion of the pol- 
len bearing function in the thickened 
edges which on cutting open are often 
found to be carrying pollen; further in 
which the petaloids are fiattened 
transversely but perhaps curled or 
crinkled longitudinally, all giving the 
effect of being entirely different from 
any doubling process so evidently on 
the way in some of the out-and-out 
anemone types? This is a hard dis- 
tinction to explain on paper, but I 
hope I have put it so that it can be 
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grasped. I have a red Officinalis which 
as far as form of flower is concerned 
is a perfect type of Jap. 

But there is another complication. 
Some of these Japs are very different 
in plant as well as flower from the 
common Chinensis varieties. The most 
outstanding difference is the coarsely 
crinkled foliage, noticeable in Mikado, 
very pronounced in Fuyajo. Then the 
seed pods are crinkled, large, bear fewer 
seeds, and the seeds are iarger than 
the common kinds. If I knew where 
to get this information, I would not 
ask it here, but I cannot refrain from 
giving a number of questions that 
have come to me. What blood other 
than the Albiflora did the Japanese 
people use in breeding their varieties? 
Did they always get the Japanese type 
of bloom, or a percentage of doubles 
which they discarded? And, absurdly, 
when a Peony, say a Chinensis, throws 
a Jap type hloom, is the plant type 
changed also? Well then, if not, why 
not call only those with Jap type of 
plant Japanese Peonies? And if you 
do that, won’t you have single Japs, 
Japanese Japs, anemone and double 
Japs? I have a seedling which shows 
undeniably the Jap type of plant, the 
stamens are each and all only HALF 
changed into petaloids, and bear pol- 
len. Is that a single or a’ Jap? 

Perhaps you can see the need for 
more definite classification. Possibly 
we should recognize a distinct family 
which shows this different plant habit, 
and to avoid confusion get some new 
name for the form of flower of the 
Chinensis varieties which are now 
called Japanese. Ait any rate, the job 
wili be much simpler if we stop put- 
ting the anemone type in with the 
Japs. A committee of experienced 
Peony men could accomplish this un- 
tangling with very few errors, or at 
any rate stop this present hit and miss 
listing. 

Here is another point about some of 
these Japs that puzzles me,—-what ac- 
counts for the different colored tips 
and stripes on the petaloids, as for in- 
stance the white on the black-red 
Fuyajo? And why does it not show 
up in some new vari-colored double? 
It seems different from the red 
splashes on Festiva Maxima and oth- 
ers. A striped guard petal is no nov- 
elty, (and no good, usually), but I 
cannot call to mind any double which 
gives such opposites in the center pet- 
als, and have seen only one such cata- 
logued. We can account for the yellow 
tints possibly as being the last mani- 
festation of the yellow pollen bearing 
function, which point I hope to elabor- 
ate in a later article on the long 
sought yellow Peony. But I wonder if 
there are not latent combinations 
which some breeder will soon bring 
out, that will spring from these striped 
petaloids of the Japs? 

Finally, let’s give our new Japs or- 
dinary understandable names. We did 
not give Chinese names to our Chinen- 
sis varieties. If we had done so, the 
asylums would have been full long ago. 
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Is a Longer Blooming Period 
For Peonies Possible ? 


Mr. Veditz in the October FLOWER 
GROWER says: “I venture to suggest 
that the next great aim of Peony pro- 
ducers should be to produce varieties 
that should have a blooming period 
two or three times as long as that 
usually allotted the Peony by un- 
assisted nature. ....I believe it can 
be done.” . 

Let me suggest that with his obsti- 
nate faith he is just the man to at- 
tempt this himself, and as the most 
probable method to ensure success that 
he organize an expedition and cover 
the territory from the Himalayas 
north into Siberia, west to Eastern 
European Russia and then south again, 
this in search for a new species which 
has the blooming habits he desires, 
and which he may use in cross polleni- 
zation with our best varieties. He 
cites the development of the everbear- 
ing Strawberry, and it is my under- 
standing that this came from hybrid- 
izing with the wild Alpine Strawberry 
which is everbearing. At any rate, 
it came from infusion of new blood, 
and not from development of old. I 
believe that it is impossible to develop 
an everblooming Peony from the Albi- 
flora species alone, or any crosses with 
species that have already been tried. 

Mr. Veditz might lighten his task 
very considerably if he set out merely 
to find or obtain varieties which 
bloomed say two to six weeks after 
those we now have, with the usual 
duration of bloom, and I am sure the 
gratitude of the Peony world would 
be just as great as if he cbtained a 
new variety which bloomed all Sum- 
mer. 

Possibly there may be a ray of hope 


- for him in the fact that Andrew 


Auten, of Oberlin, reports a fine bloom 
on a plant of Livingstone on August 
27 last. He gives the facts as follows, 
from which anyone may draw his own 
conclusions: 

“Plant was two years old, from old 
wood, slow to start; no record whether 
it bloomed this year at the usual time, 
June 10 to 20; planted on east slope, 
in full sun, clay soil, had constant and 
clean cultivation, planting depth, two 
inches to crown, four inches to bottom 
of this stalk, which was healthy and 
came from edge of clump. This plant 
never before gave a late bloom.” 

Personally, I believe this to be 
merely a case of delayed blooming 
from some unknown cause, and not due 
to a permanent change in blooming 
habit of this plant. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (Illinois) 


A subscriber .of THE FLOWER 
GROWER reports that in reading a 
magazine printed in the “50’s” under 


head of “Latest Peonies’” a number of- 


recent introductions were mentioned 
and comment was made on the fact 
that they were vastly superior ‘to the 
old “Pineys” of our “Grandmother’s 
Garden.” This phrase has.become very 
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hackneyed and it seems that we might 
now refer to our “Great-great-great- 
Grandmother’s Garden” 
simply “Grandmother’s Garden.” 





PEONY—Kelway’s Queen 

Mrs. Sarah A. Pleas, of Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, sends us the photograph above, 
stating that Kelway’s Queen is the mother 
and grandmother of all the Pleas’ 
Peonies, including every color and shade 
known to the Peony, in ful] double, semi- 
double, single, and the more delicate litiie 
Japs, the most fragrant of them all. Mrs. 
Pleas reports that this photograph was 
taken at her old home, “The Pleasance,” 
at Spiceland, Ind. 


The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 





instead of . 








Anyone having strong individuality 
and who does his own thinking is 
bound to occasionally disagree with 
other people, and quite naturally he 
sometimes finds himself in the minor- 
ity. Even then, if his convictions are 
strong that he is right he should de- 
fend them at all costs, but he should 
at all times be open to convincement 
and fairminded enough to change his 
mind when proof has been furnished 
that he is mistaken. You have all 
heard, of course, that ancient joke 
about the one juryman who held out 
obstinately against all the others, 
whom he characterized as the eleven 
most stubborn men he ever met. 


We may ever aim to please, but not 
be expert enough to always score a 
bulls-eye. 


One never knows what results may 
follow the expression of either a kind 
or an unkind word. “If it be possible, 
as far as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.” What happiness would 
result if everybody. would heed this 
admonition. A stinging note unneces- 
sarily dispatched after a misunder- 
standing had already been settled be- 
tween himself and Commodore Bar- 
ron, cost Stephen Decatur his life, in 
the. old days when duelling was some- 
times resorted to as a convincing 
method of finishing an argument or 
settling a controversy ; and thé*historic 
feud between James G. Blaine and Ros- 
coe Conkling, that began with a little 
sarcastic repartee on the floor of Con- 
gress, lasted for twenty years and cost 
each his chance for the presidency. 


“T’ll bet you ten dollars,” may have 
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oftentimes settled an arguer, but it 
never settled an argument. 


The world perpetuates the names of 
those valiant martyrs who are occa- 
sionally called upon to sacrifice their 
lives for some great cause, and it is, 
indeed, a noble thiag to stand upon 
a principle and defy those who would 
dethrone you. But what rank folly it 
is to go nosing around looking for 
trouble, for those who seek usually 
find the thing sought. It is better to 
walk away from danger than into it. 
The miry pool lies at the bottom of the 
mountain. Let’s take the high road. 


Because one disagrees with another 
on some trivial matter of opinion, the 
discussion does not necessarily need to 
change to argument, nor call for the 
use of harsh words, nor justify per- 
sonal attack. Especially should printed 
communications be free from acrimo- 
nious personalities. Such are not rel- 
ished by the general reader, and they 
always reflect on the good judgment of 
the writer who penned them and the 
editor who printed them. In all our 
disagreements let us agree to disagree 
agreeably. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Stager’s “ Tall Bearded Iris” 
Chevy Chase, Md., 


Editor The Flower Grower, 
Calcium, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Cooper: 

“Tall Bearded Iris” by Walter Stager 
is certainly a unique contribution to 
Iris literature. Here are mingled much 
sound practical information and the 
Iris-lore of the ages as expressed by 
the poets. The practical and poetical 
wedded together in a volume whose 
numerous fine illustrations and excel- 
lence of printing and binding leave 
little to be desired. 

More than this, there is considerable 
satisfaction in contemplating the fact 
that here, despite the mad pace the 
world seems bent upon at present, is 
an author who, having spent a long life 
in the rather prosaic atmosphere of 
the legal profession, still retains the 
freshness and enthusiasm to produce 
such a charming work. 


Very truly yours, 
J. MARION SHULL 


“Tall Bearded Iris” 

Stager’s “Tall Bearded Iris” duly 
received. The book is excellent and 
should find a place in the library of 
every lover of the Iris. The combina- 
tion of poetic and practical informa- 
tion is rare—JoHN E. HILL, Presi- 
dent, The Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society. 


A year’s subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER as a Christmas pres- 
ent to flower-loving friends cannot be 
surpassed—in fact, twelve presents in 
one. Two subscriptions and your own 
renewal at a liberal discount. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 





Balance. Your local Activities 


While THE FLOWER GROWER is quite fully appreciated 
by flower lovers in general, and generally speaking; yet 
once in a while we hear from an unbalanced flower lover 
who says we do not print enough regarding the flower of 
his special love. This is most astonishing, and at the same 
time somewhat disheartening to the Editor. How can 
THE FLOWER GROWER specialize on one particular flower, 
and why cannot these unbalanced flower lovers who are 
interested in one flower only, see that a large proportion 
of the material which appears in THE FLOWER GROWER is 
just as useful to one flower as to another? The principles 
underlying the furnishing of correct conditions for plant 
life are much the same for one flower as for another, and 
any man who thinks he is a Rose lover, for instance, and 
that anything which does not have the appellation Rose 
attached to it is of no interest to him, is so badly unbal- 
anced that he probably will never make any considerable 
success of his specialty. 

Flower growers should by all means balance their activi- 
ties and although they may specialize in one particular 
flower, why neglect the beauties of other flowers? 





Flowers as an Advertisement for Banks 


It is reported that an assistant cashier of a bank at- 
tracted 15,000 visitors to a flower show in his banking 
room and had each guest write his or her name in a big 
book, known as the “Guest Book.” This book furnished 
the basis of a mailing list for the soliciting of business. 

If not overworked the guest book idea is a good one. 
People like to sign their names at.places they visit and it 
may be distinctly to their advantage to be on a list to re- 
ceive printed matter about a subject in which they are in- 
terested. People attracted to a flower show in a bank for 
instance, if they receive printed matter from that bank, 
naturally feel they are being addressed by old friends, as 
it were. 

The guest book idea can be made to function in a way 
beneficial to all concerned, if the idea is rightly applied. 
Exhibitors of flowers have also utilized this idea to their 
advantage, and we pass the suggestion along for the benefit 
of those who can see utility in the idea, 
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Hasty Judgment May be Worthless 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.”— (Pope) 


The many communications which come to the Editor 
touching on the value and qualities of varieties of Irises, 
Peonies, Gladioli, etc., lead to the impression that those 
who know little about the subject are most ready to express 
their opinions, and are the most positive, hence the quota- 
tion above. While it is our aim to print opinions on varie- 
ties as a part of a proper expression of public opinion, the 
Editor is impelled to suggest that those who have little ex- 
perience should be very cautious in praise or condemnation. 

And right here a little personal reference may not be — 
out of place.. The Editor has specialized in the Gladiolus 
as a garden flower, and during the past ten years has had 
perhaps one of the best balanced amateur collections in the 
world. As the years pass and as new varieties are evolved 
and put on the market, he is less and less inclined to criti- 
cise or praise. In other words, the greater experience one 
has the greater caution it teaches. This may lead, with 
some people, to a drying up of activities, (Ex-president 
Cleveland’s innocuous desuetude) ; but it is hoped that the 
Editor has not yet reached that stage. 

Without at least two years’ experience, no variety should 
be praised or condemned except tentatively. Three years’ 
experience is still better. It often happens that new seed- 
lings do far better at first than they do in future years. 
Then again it may be that a variety of high merit will not 
show up well the first year because of adverse weather con- 
ditions, or perhaps owing to the fact that it is not well ac- 
climated to soil and cultural conditions. 

The crass amateur is the one who magnifies trivial dis- 
ease troubles, insect pests, and other more or less imagi- 
nary troubles: So, too, the crass amateur volunteers to tell 
the experienced what varieties are “best.” The experi- 
enced man goes along about his business forgetting trivi- 
alities, always on the lookout for good things, and keeping 
his eye on the main chance in general. 

In short, why not preserve a balanced mental attitude 
toward new varieties, as toward other things? Why go 
into ecstasies over new and unique qualities, which, with 
the passing of time, prove to be mediocre or less: And why 
condemn new varieties because they do not strike our 
fancy at the moment? A judicial mind is a rare thing. 
Incidentally “‘consistency is a jewel.” 


MADISON COOPER 





“ Don’t Get Personal ” 


The Glad Philosopher, as usual, has something inter- 
esting to say in his department this month, and the Editor 
is especially interested in what he has to say about publish- 
ing opinions and discussions of points of disagreement, etc. 

Many things have been offered to THE FLOWER GROWER 
for publication which took the nature of such positively 
personal opinions, and which amounted to personal attacks 
on individuals, that they could not, in the judgment of the 
Editor, be utilized. While possibly some things have got- 
ten into THE FLOWER GROWER which should not have been 
printed, it is the honest aim of the Editor not to allow per- 
sonal attacks of any kind, under any guise or pretense. 
There is no necessity for it in discussing points of differ- 
ence between individuals. Leave the personal element out 
and confine yourself strictly to a discussion of the case in 
point. Any writer who cannot do this not only uses poor 
judgment, but he does not show good sportsmanship. Per- 
sonal attacks practically admit the weakness of the case. 
Resorting to personalities is unsportsmanlike, unbusiness- 
like, ungentlemanly, unkind and undignified. Don’t resort 
te personalities. It is more detrimental to the writer than 
any one else, but it is no good to anyone. 
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Gardening and Fire Prevention 
In connection with editorial mention of the Fire Pre- 
vention Campaign of the city of Indianapolis, referred to 
in the November issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, we are in 
receipt of a letter from Frank C. Jordan, Chairman, from 
which we print as follows: 

“Mr. J. H. Nicolas, Chairman of the Flower 
Garden Association of Indianapolis, has handed 
me your letter of October 11th addressed to Miss 
Helen E. Ricketts, containing your reference to 
the promotion of the growing of flowers by the 
Fire Prevention Bureau. 

“The Fire Prevention Coinmittee of the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce has carried on a 
number of city-wide clean-ups, and it occurred to 
us that the best way to capitalize on these clean-up 
programs, would be to encourage the raising of 
flowers and vegetables. 

“When we made our plans for the 1922 Cam- 
paign we appointed certain committees, among 
them being a ‘Continuous Clean-up and City Beau- 
tification Committee,’ the purpose of this Commit- 
tee being ‘to inaugurate a continuous city-wide 
clean-up to the end that Indianapolis may beknown 
as the cleanest city in the United States, and to 
carry forward a city beautification program so 
that a Dahlia, Rose, Geranium or Tomato plant 
may be made to bloom where the rubbish pile 
formerly flourished.’ Some of our good citizens 
who have a love for flowers, added a further step 
to our program by the formation of the Flower 
Garden Society, and it is my firm conviction that 
Indianapolis will be a more beautiful city because 
of their activities. 

“Our Fire Prevention Campaign is achieving 
excellent results, and the decreased fire loss and 
city-wide clean-up is due to such co-operation as 
we are receiving from Mr. Nicolas, Miss Ricketts 
and others of their organization.” 

F. C. JoRDAN, Chairman 


Two Strikes 


The above title does not refer to the great American 
game but to two important economic happenings in the 
United States during the past year—the strike of the coal 
miners and the strike of the railroad shop men. 

While ostensibly these strikes were settled on a com- 
promise basis it is nevertheless a fact that they were set- 
tled practically in favor of the labor organizations. What- 
ever compromise was effected was largely in the nature of 
temporizing, (anything to get the men back to work), and 
it is well understood in the inner circles, that the shop men 
and the coal miners are in fully as strong a position now 
as they were before the strike. 

Our unreasonable and unfair immigration laws are 
mostly responsible for the present labor situation in this 
country. There is some shortage of common labor, and 
this cannot be supplied except by the importation of for- 
eign labor. Our immigration laws will not allow such im- 
portation except in a small way, and it looks as though no 
immediate change would be made. If there is an upset in 
the present controlling party and another political party 
takes charge, it is still doubtful if there will be any change 
in our immigration laws. 

In short, it looks as though our country had shut itself 
up within itself, under the assumption that we are so great 
and big that we can do anything and without consideration 
for foreign pecples. There is a big awakening coming in 
this country some time; let us hope that it wiil be soon. 
The longer it is delayed the greater the catastrophe to our 
industry and progress. MADISON COOPER 
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Chemical Fertilizer Per Acre 


A cypher makes a lot of difference at times. In the No- 
vember issue on page 308 in telling about the Editor’s work 
in preparing lean sandy land for the production of crops, it 
was stated that seventy pounds of wood ashes were sowed 
per acre, and the same amount of ground limestone and acid 
phosphate. Anyone who has had experience with ferti- 
lizers would, of course, understand that seventy pounds of 
any one of these materials would be so small a quantity as 
to be almost unnoticeable on an acre of ground. The 
quantity: should have been seven hundred pounds. This is 
from two to three times as much of acid phosphate as is 
commonly used by farmers with grain crops in this section 
of the country, and the quantity of ground limestone men- 
tioned is somewhat smaller than is commonly applied, from 
one thousand to two thousands pounds often being used on 
an acre of ground. No standardized practice in the use 
of wood ashes is known to the Editor, but five hundred to 
one thousand pounds per acre would be considered a mod- 
erate application. 

Wood ashes when used at the same time with acid phos- 
phate and ground limestone, duplicate more or less the same 
elements. In other words, wood ashes contain not only 
lime. but phosphoric acid, and, therefore, seven hundred 
pounds of wood ashes, ground limestone and acid phos- 
phate, giving about a ton total, would be considered a 
rather heavy application of chemical fertilizers for field 
practice. 


An Editor’s Responsibilities and Errors 

The qualifications required of an editor are such that 
we feel at times appalled by the responsibility. While we 
realize that no human being can possibly acquire a store of 
information on the great variety of subjects necessary to 
enable him to properly pass on all the problems which come 
to hand; yet the responsibility of making decisions are such, 
that as before stated, we are at times appalled. Therefore, 
let no reader assume that we believe THE FLOWER GROWER 
perfect, nor that we believe our decisions are always correct. 

We have in hand, for a future issue, a brief editorial on 
“ How to Read,” and this is especially pertinent to what is 
said above. Don’t accept anything you see in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, (or anywhere else for that matter), as a fact, un- 
less it squares with your own judgment and experience, and 
this is the theme of the article referred to. 

We endeavor to pass on all material for publication in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, to the best of our ability. If we had 
a sufficiently qualified staff we would be able to do better, 
and readers must remember that we are attempting, single- 
handed, a work which might reasonably call for the services 
of half a dozen experts. That we make a bad job frequently 
or oftener is not surprising. 





MADISON COOPER 





Several answers to questions about storing Dahlia tubers 
and Canna roots seem to indicate that one of the chief 
points of importance is that they be dug very soon after 
the tops are cut down by frost. If frost comes early, es- 
pecially, and the tubers or roots are left in the ground for 
a time, a sprouting of the top growth is likely to take 
place, which results in advancing the life history of the 
plant to a point where the growth of the present season is 
no longer the new growth, but becomes the old growth; and 
then when put into storage the tubers may dry rot or 
decay. 

It would seem that not sufficient weight has been placed 
upon this particular point and not having seen it discussed 
before the Editor is pleased to offer the above suggestion . 
for criticism or further elaboration. 
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A Small Border of Continuous Bloom 


BY AGNES FALES HUNTINGTON 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HERE IS something very satis- 

factory in a garden or even a 

small flower bed that is never 

without its spots of bloom. Of 
course most of us have our favorite 
flowers that we specially indulge. And 
unfortunately most of the loveliest of 
them bloom in Spring and early Sum- 
mer. I should never want a garden 
equally full of bloom at all times, be- 
cause that would mean giving as much 
space to the flowers I don’t greatly love 
as to those I do. But all the same, a 
blank fortnight does try the soul. 
Your friends have such a fatal gift of 
coming to see the garden in—say, late 
June—when the Tulips and Irises and 
Peonies are over, and the Zinnias and 
Gladioli and Dahlias have not yet be- 
gun. Perhaps you have only two or 
three Japanese Irises in bloom, with 
a few overgrown stalks of Larkspur, 
and a few small insignificant things 
that add little or no color to the gen- 
eral effect. So, although I want my 
special beds for ‘my half dozen dearest 
flowers, I do take considerable pleasure 
in having one long narrow border 
along the main path, where I aim at 
continuous bloom. 

One of the first things to consider 
is, what plants have a long bloom pe- 
riod: Because to have a good effect, 
there’ must be good sized masses of 
each flower that you employ, and that 
means having only a few kinds, and 
that means that each kind must he 
very worth while in every way. 

In my experience, a small border 
can be kept quite continuously beauti- 
ful by the following plants, all of 
which are lovely and long-blooming 
and easy to grow. I don’t promise that 
there will never be a day or even more 
without a flower, but there won’t be 
many. 

First, to greet the Spring, comes the 
little azure Grape Hyacinth. I have 
these planted thickly along the edge of 
the bed,—not a solid edging, I hate the 
machine-made look of that, but long 
drifts here and there. When these lit- 
tle things are mostly over, there are 
generally a few taller spikes, of a 
deeper blue, that lengthen the season. 
I think these are the variety . called 
Heavenly Blue. 

Next come the Tulips; -to me, the 
loveliest flowers in the world. I like 
these in groups of six or more, placed 
irregularly through the center of the 
border, where later plants will some- 
what hide the Tulip’s leaves as they 
ripen and turn yellow. (The Grape 
Hyacinths’ leaves, along the edge, will 
also be somewhat overgrown by later 
plants at this unbecoming stage that 
all spring bulbs must pass through.) 
In a small border you cannot well have 
all colors of Tulips, but must choose 
between the carmine, pink and laven- 
der Darwin combinations, and the 
scarlet and yellow Cottage. Select 


strong-growing varieties, and you may 
find they thrive year after year with- 
out annual lifting, an operation that 
is difficult in a closely planted border. 

In most seasons, the last Tulips are 
not over before the first Irises begin. 
Of course it is easier to have these 
Irises in a bed by themselves, if you 
practise that so desirable spring burn- 
ing of litter over them, te rid them of 
their enemy; the worm. But even in 
a mixed border you can probably burn 
the litter in very early Spring before 
the other occupants of the bed are 
enough grown to be hurt by it. Irises 
are the flowers par excellence for a 
mixed border. They have endless char- 
acter, nothing is more boldly decora- 
tive than their tall stalks of bloom, and 
the leaves are also very boldly hand- 
some, and for a long period. The Iris 
has what I call “architectural” quality, 
which fits it well for the beginning or 
end of the border. It is the capital let- 
ter to begin, or the period to end, the 
sentence. 

Now, what shall we have next? I 
wish I might say “Larkspur, of 
course.” But this article is supposed 
to be slightly autobiographical, and the 
heavenly Delphinium has not done too 
well for me,—never growing very tall, 
and dying after a year or so. Still, if 
you can make it happy, and especially 
if you can associate it with the Ma- 
donna Lily, there is nothing to com- 
pare with it at this season; either 
when holding its azure spires aloft in 
the garden, or when picked and placed 
in—preferably, to me—a tall grey vase, 
it catches and holds the eye as does 
hardly any other flower. I think we 
are all hungry for pale blue, it is so 
rareacolor. Of course you may have 
dark blue Larkspurs, but other flowers 
give us dark blues, whereas nothing 
can compete with Belladonna and its 
hybrids in the paler tint. 

I do not know why the garden books 
all speak of June as such a flowery 
month in the garden. It seems less 
so than any other month, in the gar- 
dens I know best. Of course there 
are plenty of things that bloom then, 
but I think they are not so lovely as 
the flowers that come before and af- 
ter. I don’t care for Foxgloves or 
that very undistinguished Coreopsis 
that will fill its allotted space with a 
hard blaze of gold for weeks on end. 
Pyrethrums are charming in the soft 
colors; so are Gaillardias in the bril- 
liant. But they have not quite body 
enough to play leading réles. Try the 
Larkspur, by all means; and if it 
thrives, you need look no farther. My 
second choice would be Campanula per- 
sicifolia, the peach-leaved Bellflower, 
in lavender or white. It is not a very 
long-lived plant, but most poetic in its 
beauty, with plenty of presence, and 
blooming over a period of several 
weeks. 


The end of June sees our troubles 
over; everything is plain sailing from 
then on because the long procession 
of Phloxes has begun. We hear them 
spoken of as the great August flower, 
but they are the July and June flower, 
too, and the September flower. My 
Elizabeth Campbells begin blooming- 
before July 1st, and keep on for weeks. 
There is not a more delicious shade of 
pink in any flower I know,—a warm 
brilliant shade with much yellow in it, 
made more interesting by the tiny 
magenta eye. When their great heads 
of bloom begin to thin and show only 
a few florets, they are followed by the 
later, taller, less salmony Rijnstrom, 
which is almost as lovely. Unfortun- 
ately, although the Phlox is one of the 
very best flowers for garden effect, it 
is very little good for picking. It 
looks ugly and clumsy in vases, and it 
drops its flowers maddeningly. So you 
will want some other flower to bloom 
at the same time, that will be better 
for your vases, and that will give a 
good contrast in the garden. Even in 
a small border you will certainly have 
room for two flowers to enliven the 
midsummer months. 

And I think there is nothing better 
than the Gladiolus. This is quite my 
newest love among flowers. For years 
I tried to love it, because I thought it 
might in some small degree take the 
place left vacant by my adored Tulips. 
And now, this year, I suddenly find it 
all I wanted it to be. It is very showy 
in the garden and gorgeously beautiful 
in vases. A half dozen bulbs can be 
quite freely tucked in here and there 
throughout the border; and if you 
plant them at intervals you can string 
out the bloom indefinitely. I hope to 
know a little more about them by the 
end of this Summer, for I indulged in 
a little trial collection of two dozen 
kinds. Up to this year I have tried 
very few kinds, quite the most vigor- 
ous of which (and they are also very 
lovely) are Halley and Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton. But I must admit that my 
Halleys growing beside my Elizabeth 
Campbell Phlox are the most awful 
combination of colors I have ever had 
in the garden. I thought the salmon- 
orange and the salmon-pink would go 
nicely together. But they don’t! How- 
ever, experiment will teach happier 
companionships. The deep purple 
Baron Joseph Hulot and the pale yel- 
low Schwaben are both lovely. 

If you have room for a clump of the 
lavender-blue Stokesia cyanea, I think 
it ought to be good with pink Phlox. 
But I do not know, for my Stokesia 
turned out to be white. I am not very 
fond of white flowers, but the dealers 
have all too often tried to train me to 
like them, by sending white instead of 
the colors I had ordered. 

Now we come to September, and 
what shall we have? Phlox and Gla- 
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diolus will still be in bloom, and pro- 
bably a few stalks of second bloom on 
the Larkspur,—but we begin to want 
something new. Of course, September 
is the Dahlia’s own month; Zinnias 
also are at their best. I wish they 
did not both look so rough and weedy 
in mixed borders; they are handsome 
growing in a place to themselves. All 
the same, I do not believe there is any- 
thing better. 

If September is the Dahlia’s month, 
October is the Chrysanthemum’s. This 
darling flower closes the garden year 
in the best way imaginable. Growing 
strongly but unobtrusively all Sum- 
mer, it slowly opens its tight buds as 
the weather turns colder, it blooms 
bravely on through the first frosts, and 
you can hardly tell the day it finally 
capitulates, for the little petals hold 
their color even when further growth 
has been nipped. 

Here are less than a dozen flowers 
to give happiness from April into No- 
vember. And now there is nothing to 
do but to say “Good-night—happy 
dreams!” And cover the border with 
litter, until that blissful day, when we 
take off the bed clothes and see the 
little green spears and tufts of leaves 
that have arisen to greet the Spring. 





The Stream -Gardens 


Water in the garden, especially run- 
ning water, opens up possibilities for ef- 
fective planting-that many desire to have 
and om ages | few can command. 
the und is undulating and the stream 
can made to tumble over mossy boul- 
ders here, and —_—e under over- 
arching greenery there, and in places 
widening out into clear pools mirroring 
graceful foliage and flowers, much charm 
is added to the picture. The planter will 
be well advised to exercise due restraint 
and not plant so lavishly as to hide the 
stream altogether, which is only too likely 
to happen if the stream is narrow, as it 
will be in the majority of cases. Dig- 
nity will be added to the scene if grassy 
slopes here and there are allowed to ap- 
proach the water’s edge, with just a clus- 
ter of Kingcups, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties of considerable garden 
value, at the water’s edge, or a small col- 
ony of the perennial Forget-me-not just 
in the water, or perhaps an isolated clump 
of the real Iris laevigata, which is quite 
distinct from the much better-known Iris 
Kaempferi, with which it is supposed to 
be synonymous by most people. onder- 
ful as Iris Kaempferi is for streamside 
——- room should be found for Iris 

evigata by the water and preferably in 
an isolated position by all who care for 
uncommon plants, especially when it is 
‘so distinct and so beautiful as this plant. 
Another fine subject for an isolated posi- 
tion would be a specimen of the 
Royal Fern and where space is ample a 
few plants of Gunnera manicata or G. 
scabra, with their gigantic foliage, would 
be very effective. Winter protection with 
these later plants is, however, necessary, 
and a position sheltered from the early 
morning sun and from —— winds de- 
sirable, and where this is difficult to pro- 
vide and the winter care objected to, these 
rather sub-tropical plants had best be left 
out of consideration, especially as the 
variety of subjects suitable for our pur- 
pose is a very extensive one. 
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A charming plant for a slightly ele- 
vated position by the streamside is Spar- 
axis or Dierama pulcherrima, much har- 
dier than generally supposed. This plant 
readily establishes itself if young, pot- 
grown plants are used. One or two nur- 
series can supply these in that state, and 
the long arching wands of rosy bells 
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and for earliest spring use P. rosea 
would thrive on the moist margins, 


..this last, perhaps, associated with the 


various forms of P. denticulata, which 
are never so happy and permanent as 
where their root ends can reach the wa- 
ter. A few clumps of good forms of the 
Golden Rod (Solidago), Lysimachia cle- 











Illustrating a stream garden 


swinging over the water are a picture 
not easily forgotten. 

For massing in bold groups we have 
hosts of Astilbes, Spiraeas, Trollius, 
Funkias, various waterside Ferns of less 
size than the regal Osmunda previously 
mentioned, Saxifra peltata, Rodger- 
sias, Boykinias, L as, Iris Kaemp- 
feri, and Iris sibirica in its various dis- 
tinct forms, as well as Iris versicolor and 
the green as well as the variegated forms 
of our native yellow flag (Iris pseudo- 
acorus). Many of the bog Primulas, such 
as P. japonica,. ?. pulverulenta, P. sikki- 
mensis, P. Beesiana, and P. Bulleyanna, 


throides, the stately large-leaved Sen- 
ecios, mostly of fairly recent introduction, 
and numerous other plants, occur to me 
desirable for streamside gardens, and 1 
should not hesitate to admit a few of the 
best Michaelmas Daisies and the*latest 
and finest Phioxes quite near the water’s 
edge. They would be a revelation to those 
who only know them in the border and 
usefully extend the flowering season, be- 
sides coming in very well with the au- 
tumn-tinted foliage, many of the other 
plants mentioned assume at the time 
these last begin to flower. W. E. Tu. I. 
(In Gardening Illustrated) (English) 





Winter Window Boxes 


What looks so forlorn as an empty win- 
dow box? Perhaps it has been gay with 
Petunias, Geraniums or some other flow- 
ers all through the summer months. But 
when these blooms have been cut down 
by the autumn frosts it becomes a bare 
and cheerless object. Need it remain so 
through the Winter? By no means. 
There is no reason why it shouldn’t be 
just as handsome throughout the winter 
season as in the Summer, although in a 
different way. The solution lies in the 
use of Evergreens. But to be successful 
with them it is necessary to have boxes 
that can be taken into the house at in- 
tervals or else to have the little Ever- 
greens stand in pots in the boxes. 

Naturally, there is excessive evapora- 
tion from Evergreens occupying such a 
position. This must be compensated for 
in some way. If the plants can be taken 
into the house once a month and given a 
thorough soaking with water they will go 
through the Winter in perfect condition, 
and be ready to set in the ground when 
Spring comes. If the little trees are in 
pots it is best to set them in a pail of 
water or in the bath tub and leave them 
for several hours until the air has been 
driven out of the earth and the soil satu- 
rated with moisture. If large pots are 


used, water should also be applied to the 
top. This same practice, iously, is 
required for larger trees which are kept 
in tubs or in pots on the porch or at the 
entrance of the house during the Win- 
ter. 

There are no better plants to use for 
outside boxes or tubs than the Blue 
Spruce, the White Spruce, Engelman’s 
Spruce, Arborvitae and Ground Junipers. 
Arborvitae is especially desirable for 
houses which are built of cement, stucco 
or stone, as they give mass without for- 
mal lines. Their winter coloring, how- 
ever, is bronze or-purplish green which, 
while pleasing to many ple with ar- 
tistic tastes, is not liked by everybody. 

Increasing interest is being shown in 
Evergreens as house decorations, and 
this extends even to the Christmas tree. 
In many homes the living Christmas tree 
is now preferred to any other kind. It 
is bought early in the Fall, kept grow- 
ing through the Winter, and given a 
favored location in the garden when the 
Spring comes.—Horticulture. 


Irises planted late in the Fall should 
have some protection against heaving 
during the Winter. This subject is 
treated in Walter Stager’s book, “Tall 
Bearded Iris,” page 186. 














[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 
What Varieties Shall I Grow? 


Iss AMATEUR has decided to 

go into business, and no other 

than that of Commercial Gla- 
diolus- Growing. She feels sure 
that she will be successful if she 
follows a certain rule learned un- 
der strenuous circumstances while 
at school, and brought about by her 
love for out-of-door life in preference 
to puzzling over tedious problems. A 
patient room-mate who could not re- 
sist her pleadings, combined with 
toothsome sweets, worked the problems 
while Miss Amateur roamed the fields 
and gathered flowers. Finally the 
long-suffering room-mate rebelled, but 
told her friend that she would look the 
problems over and furnish her a rule 


‘This picture shows the strong growth 
Le Marechal Foch 





ae they could be Spiny and 
easily solved. With a feeling of as- 
surance Miss Amateur did not trouble 
herself but went on her outing as 
usual, and only a short time before 
class, opened her book and unfolded 
the slip.on which was written the ma- 
gic rule. Picture her dismay upon 
reading: 

“First be sure you're doing right, 

Then go ahead with all your might.” 

In spite of her faults, Miss Amateur 
had pride and could work, and work 
she did, harder than ever before, with 
result that she went to class holding 
her head high and bestowing the smile 
of a merry conqueror on her wonder- 
ing room-mate. 

We, also, may be reasonably sure 
that Miss Amateur will make a finan- 
cial success because she possesses at- 
tributes that are essential to the at- 
tainment of her special purpose: She 
has inherent love of flowers, and for 








life in the open; determination to con- 
quer obstacles even though they be 
distasteful; can appreciate, and profit 
by, a sharp lesson from experience; 


‘has a disposition that bears no ill-will 


but recognizes value in honest criti- 
cism, and last but not least she holds 
a-magic key in the rule which she has 
adopted as her slogan. 

Having been a Gladiolus enthusiast 
she has fair knowledge of cultural re- 
quirements. and is- acquainted with 
many of the standards, several of 
which she will surely grow, but she 
also wishes to have twenty-five of the 
very best newer varieties that bid fair 
to be in demand at lucrative prices for 
some time to come. 

Her plan is well thought out and 
with the first line of her rule, “First be 
sure you’re doing right,” 
took her initial step by drawing a 
sketch of a block of twenty-five draw- 
ers for Gladiolus containers, as a con- 
venience in filling orders. They are 
to be fitted with pulls so they can be 
opened and closed quickly, there will 
be a space for outside labels, and the 
frame in which the containers are to 
be adjusted will be so constructed as to 
allow a current of air to reach the 
contents of each to keep the bulbs in 
good condition. Her next thought is 
of the varieties to be kept in them and 
brings out the question, What Shall I 
Grow? 

Perhaps at first we do not realize 
the seriousness of this question but 
when we think of the many (Miss and 
Mr.) Amateurs contemplating the cul- 
ture of the Gladiolus for commercial 
purposes we should give some thought 
to what kind of stock they will grow, 
and what influence it will have on the 
buying public. Recently a gentleman 
much interested in gardening made 
the frank statement that he hardly 
eared to have Gladioli at all because 
they were “so common,” that a friend 
had said “they were a drug on the 
market with thousands of flowers 
thrown on the dump.” 

There can be no doubt but that some 
very fine Gladioli find a place on the 
cut-flower dump, and I believe this is 
largely because of various grades of 
quality being thrown on the market, 
which, with poorer stock predominat- 
ing, gives the flower the general effect 
of being rather commonplace, and 
tends to lessen the demand. 

There are times, when flowers are 
scarce, when poor varieties sell to good 
advantage, and the grower thus en- 
couraged, continues their propagation, 
preferring to take a chance on getting 


in mind, she: 
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a good price rather than to be to the 
extra, and sometimes very great ex- 
pense, of purchasing the better varie- 
ties. _His question is, shall I buy? 
That quéstion is easily answered, dis- 
ecard the poor stock and buy GOOD 
new stock, but be sure that it is good. 
Sometimes there are varieties sent out 
with fine descriptions and at high 
prices, that will never pay for their 
first cost unless the advertising sells 
them, for a while. This is because 
the originator is unfamiliar with the 
better and newer types, and over esti- 
mates his seedlings. Perhaps he is 
surprised because the demand is not 
stronger, but the “Is it,” or “It is not” 
is the gossip of the Gladiolus world 
that creeps about when a variety has 
not been properly tested, and in the 
end the originator is the main loser. 
Instead of having these grown or ex- 
hibited where they could be compared 
with others and properly judged, he 
has sent them out to be judged by 
Public Demand. Now Public Demand 
is sometimes a capricious Judge and 





illustrates one good type that may 
as astandard. It has five-inch blooms 
of good "lan, and of solid color, and on a 
slender, graceful ik The blooms 


. spike. are 
well spaced and there is plenty of room 
for each one on the spike, and yet they 
are not too widely spaced. 


subject to sudden and unexpected 
changes of opinion. He might be in- 
fluenced by a whim of fashion. Fash- 
ions in flowers? Most certainly. I 
can well remember when Eugene 
Scribe, a variety striped to a finish, 
was quite “the go,” but who would 
have it now? Dame Fashion could 
do worse. She might say, “Gladioli 
are not “the proper thing” this year. 
But Public Demand is a tractable 
judge, open for instruction, and will 
place the awarding cards in the right 
place when he has become acquainted 
with the new forms and new colors, 
and the various points of excellence 
that go to make up the 99% flower. 
And the Gladiolus will continue on its 
way, more than ever the great flower. 

The American Gladiolus Society is 
doing this work of teaching the public. 


| 
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For this purpose Official Gardens 
have been established, Award of Merit 
and Certificate of Merit offered for 
those that are worthy. These rules 
are strict. Last year a variety was 
barred because of one fault. The spike, 
foliage and growth were good; the 
flower of large size and desirable color, 
but the blooms were not correctly 
placed on the spike. That variety 
would fill a place for landscape use 
among large plantings of shrubbery 
for color effect, but not for cut flower 
purposes. This work of the American 
Society has only begun, but is advan- 
cing and when it becomes the rule to 
require tested and rated stock there 
will be fewer Glads on the “dump.” 
This will in the near future answer to 
some extent, the Amateurs’ question, 
What Shall I Grow? 

At present, good prize-winning 
standards can be used for comparison, 
but on no account should anything in- 
ferior to such ones be accepted. Le 
Marechal Foch is an advancement over 
others in strong growth. It is a new 
standard for comparison and likely it 
will not be long before seedlings will 
appear that will be of equally fine 
growth. Evelyn Kirtland has not been 
surpassed for grace of spike, beauty, 
and form of bloom. New color combi- 
nations and various shadings are con- 
stantly appearing, but clear colors are 
preferable. 

Strong growers, of clear solid color, 
or with attractive blotch, blcoms large 
or small but of good form and well 
placed on graceful spike constitute the 
foundation, and answér the question, 
as nearly as possible, of 

“What Shall I Grow?” 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Comparisons of Yellow Gladioli 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

I have been requested to send to 
your journal an expression of my opin- 
ion of the decision at the Boston Gla- 
diolus Show on the merits of the varie- 
ties offered in competition for “The 
Best Yellow.” 

There were three varieties only— 
Gold, Flora and Golden Measure—and 
the judges awarded the prizes in the 
order in which I have written them, 
Gold being given first prize and Flora 
second. 

As between Gold and Flora it 
seems altogether proper to award the 
palm to Gold, though the difference be- 
tween them is very slight, barely 
enough to warrant the decision. 

The spike of Golden Measure which 
appeared in that cempetition was about 
the worst example of that variety I 
have ever seen, and from reports that 


-have reachedsne I have concluded that 


all the Golden Measure that was ex- 
hibited this year were in poor condi- 
tion. 

I consider that Golden Measure, 
when at its best, is a better yellow 
than either Gold or Flora. Both of 
those varieties produce beautiful flow- 
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ers, but as yellows they are lacking. 
Their color is thin in tone and has the 
appearance of being washed out or 
bleached. Neither of them have the 
brilliancy of Primulinus nor the rich 
hue of Sulphur King. 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


The Christmas Rose 
(Helleborus niger) 
By BEeRTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Blow on, ye chill December winds, 

And fall, ye drifting snows; 
Ye cannot fright my heart tonight, 

For I’ve a Christmas 
That bloomed despite the skies of gray, 

A pledge that comforted. 

(Laguia MrrcHe.y.) 

The common and the botanical names 
of this flower that blooms under the 
snow despite frosty weather, are a lit- 
tle misleading. Though this remark- 
able plant that comes into flower dur- 
ing the winter season, being in some 
latitudes at the height of its glory at 
or near Yule-tide, is reverently called 
the Christmas Rose, it is really not a 
Rose, but is a member of the Crowfoot 
family, (Ranunculaceae), better known 
as the Buttercup family. Though the 
flowers of the Christmas Rose are 
white, the plant from olden times has 
been known as the Black Hellebore, so 
called from the dark color of its rhi- 
zomes or roots. The Black Hellebore 
in ancient Greece was esteemed as a 
cure for mental disorders and an Eng- 


-lish writer during the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth mentions the cure of melan- 
choly by Hellebore, but though its 
popularity as a medical agent has de- 
creased considerably on the continent, 
especially in some of the countries of 
Central Europe, the belief still pre- 
vails among the peasants that 
. “A sure panacea for human woes. 

Is the beautiful, thornless Christmas 


The Christmas Rose is one of the 
most delightful of hardy garden flow- 
ers. It is beautiful in leaf and in 
flower and the peculiar characteristic 
of blooming underneath the snow when 
other plants are dormant, set it apart 
for especial admiration and attention. 
With all its unusual merits, the Christ- 
mas Rose is not found in many gardens 
in this country, and it must be because 
this admirable plant is not generally 
known to those who own gardens. 
There was a time when plants of this 
variety could be cheaply obtained from 
any well-known dealer in plants, but 
this is all changed since Plant 
Quarantine No. 37 went into effect. 
The fortunate owner of a well-estab- 
lished clump may secure new plants 
by dividing the roots about every third 
year, setting out the new plants either 
in Autumn or Spring, in rich, deep, 
moist loam in a shaded, sheltered 
situation. Placing a frame with a sash 
of gless over the plants will encourage 
early bloom and also prevent the flow- 
ers from being marred by earth stains. 
Protection of some kind will also tend 
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to increase the number of blossoms 
that reach maturity in good form; a 
single well-grown clump under favor- 


-able conditions blooming from late in 


October to February is likely to pro- 
duce at least several dozens of mar- 
velously beautiful white flowers with 
numerous showy, golden stamens. That 
roots of the Christmas Rose may be 
potted late in Autumn and grown suc- 
cessfully in a cool room in the house 
is a fact not generally known to ama- 
teurs. In bud the blossoms are deli- 
cately shaded with pink but when wide 
open the flowers are white and con- 
trast in a charming manner with the 
luxuriant dark green foliage. 

As the Hellebore niger is a true ever- 
green, it is decorative both in Summer 
and in Winter, and to have a Christ- 
mas Rose that blooms despite the 
“skies of gray” is not only a comfort 
but a real joy. 


Asparagus Sprengeri 
(Asparagus Fern) 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 

Asparagus Sprengeri, or as it is 
popularly known—Emerald Feather, is 
the most useful of the small group of 
greenhouse plants that are popularly 
known as Ornamental Asparagus, and 
is especially useful to grow either as 
a pot-or basket plant as it makes a 
gracefui dro ;iag plant with branches 
or fronds frore one to three feet in 
length, of a fern-like appearance and 
beautiful green coior. It is a plant of 
rapid growth, bears the indoor tem- 
perature well, and the fronds are most 
excellent to use in cut flower work as 
they retain their color well and re- 
main in perfection for many days. 

It is a plant that can be easily 
grown in the greenhouse or window 
garden, doing well in almost any situa- 
tion if given a compost composed of 
two-thirds turfy loam, and one-third 
well decayed manure, and a good 
sprinkling of bone dust. Mix well and 
use the compost rough. 

In potting, use pots proportionate 
to the size of the plants and see that 
they are properly drained. Inside they 
should be given as light a situation as 
possible and a temperature of from 
fifty to sixty degrees; and whenever 
the opportunity offers, thoroughly 
sprinkled or sprayed. 

During the summer months the 
plants can be placed outside wherever 
it is most convenient, only do not let 
them be exposed to the hot midday 
sun, and be sure that they are prop- 
erly supplied with water. As soon as 
the pots are well filled with roots, let 
liquid manure be given at least once 
a week. If large specimens are de- 
sired, let the plants be shifted on into 
larger pots as often as they require 
it until they reach the desired size. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
weighs over thirty pounds. Its 3,600 
large pages abound with useful infor- 
mation richly illustrated. See Adver- 
tisement on another page. (Adv.), 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART ViI—Continued 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 
_Majestic( Velthuys). A delicate orange- 


ink, fine for cutting. Season very dry. 
Roike strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, com 


six open, size 3% in., wid2 open, excellent 
substance; blooming 9 days. Increase 
fairly good. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 


8/28, requiring 91 days. (XXXX). 
Marechal Fabert (Vilmorin-Andrieux) . 
Satiny rose marbled carmine-red, the 
lower petals — me pee ruby on straw 
yellow bases. lor effect a deep 
rose: Fine. Senson very dry. Spike 
strong, 86 in.; 15 Seems compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/20 pr bloomed 8/14, 

requiring 86 days. (XXXX). 

Margaret (Vaughan). Rich carmine 
with large white bases to lower petals 
and white midribs, the junction of the 
two colors blended violet. The blending 
of .cclors is somewhat similar to that. 
found in Bicolore, yet Margaret is dis- 
tinct, being darker. Fine. m very 
dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; often two per 
corm, 12 to 18 blooms separate, many 
open, size 3 to 3% in., wide open Lily 
form, tips reflexing, excellent substance; 
blooming 8 to 12 days. Increase good. 
Planted * 5/29 and bloomed 8/28 and of, 
pes. wae 91 and 95 days. Vo. IX. Ta 

on page 162, Vol. IX THs 
FLOWER GROWER. 

Martha Fernekes (Diener). A beautiful 
blue. Pale blue with deeper blue one 
and center spot of violet. Season v 
dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; 19 blooms, + oat 
ing various directions, com ct, eight to 
ten open, size 3% in., le open Lily 
form, excellent Paes Eien blooming 12 
days. Increase . Planted 5/29 and 
bloomed 9/12, requiring 106 days. 
(XXXX). 

Martha Washington (Vaughan). Light 
red, lower petals with black-red blotches, 
in its markings resembling the Pelargon- 
ium, hence the name. Distinct and beau- 
tiful; fine for cutting. Season very dry. 
Spixe strong, 40 in.; 14 to 18 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size 3 to 3% 
in., wide o triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; bse 10 to 14 days. Increase 
good. lanted 5/30 and bloomed 8/26. 
Seritieg 88 days. (XXXX). Illustrated 
herewith. 

Megonko (Brown). Rosy crimson over- 
laid crimson, lower road lined white on 
bases to throat. A fine bloom. Season 
wet. Spikes strong, two per corm, 24 to 
30 in.; 10 to 14 blooms, compact, five open, 
size 3 in., wide open triangular, excel- 
lent ee; blooming 10 days. ‘Getete 
very prolific. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
8/6 md Bf , Teguine 80 and 82 days. 
Season dry yay strong, 36 in.; 12 
blooms, a ive open, size 3 in., wide 
open, excellent substance, blooming 10 
a sare gg + noted. dg et 
an oom requiring 1 ays. 
(XXXX). 

Mme. Appert (Lemoine (?)). Carmine- 
rose, lower petals blotched blood-red on 
white bases; midribs white. Fine. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 48 in.; 16 blooms, 
fairly compact, five open, size 4% in., 
wide open spreading form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 11 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/31 and bloomed 9/1, 
requiring 93 days. (XXXX). 

Mme. Mounet Sully (Lemoine). Ivory- 
white sometimes blushed, lower petals 


cream-white to yang og el blotched 
deep orange-red. Deep in throat green, 
ringed with dull blood-red and striped 
blood-red. Pistil cream-white and anthers 
cream-white delicately blushed. A beauty 
and fine for cutting. Season average. 
Spike strong, slender, 48 in.; 18 blooms, 
fairly compact, six open, size 4 in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 11 
days. Increase fairly good. Planted 
5/15 and bloomed 7/20, requiring 66 
days. Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 
56 ir in.; 18 blooms, fairly separate, seven 
open, ‘size 4% in., wide open, excellent 
substance; blooming 14 days. Increase 
good, Planted 5/12 and bloomed 7/13, 
requiring 62 days. Season dry.t — 
strong, slender, 24 to 36 in.; 9 to 15 
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Mr. Mark (Velthuys). Light blue-vio- 
let, blotched darker. A very good “blue.” 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 36 in.; 15 
blooms, compact, four open, size 3% "in. > 
wide open, very good substance; bloomin 
7 days. Increase not noted. Plan 
5/30 and bloomed 8/31, requiring 93 
days. (XXX). 

Mrs. Cothran (Diener). Strawberry 
pink blended with old rose shades and 
grays. A fine bloom of pastel colorings. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 38 in.; 
18 blooms, very compact, many open, size 
4 in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 12 days. Increase very 
Planted 5/30 — bloomed 9/3, requiring 
96 days. (XXXX 

Mrs. F. M. Lupton (Childs). Pure light 
rose-pink. As good as Panama and 
America. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
43 in.; 16 to 18 blooms, fairly compact, 
many "open, size 4 to 5 in., wide open 
spreading form, excellent substance; 
blooming 9 to 12 days. Increase fairly 
good. Planted 5/16 and bloomed 8/28 
and 8/30, requiring 104 and 106 days. 














Martha Washington (Vaughan). 
from Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, IIl. 


blooms, fairly compact, six open, size 3% 
in., wide open broad petaled diamond 
form, excellent substance; blooming 5 to 
8 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
3/17 and 5/5, and bloomed 7/1 and 7/12, 
requiring 106 and 68 days. Season very 
dry. Spike strong, slender, 33 in.; 16 
pecs emer compact, six open, size 3 in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 8 
days. "Teeetiine fair. Planted 5 /31 and 
bloomed 8/15, requiring 76 days. 
(XXXX). Illustrated on page 31, Vol. 
VII, THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Mr. H. A. Hyde (Diener). White 
blended pinkish white and tinted pale 
near and tips; deep rose deep 
in throat. uds pinkish white tipped 
—. Beautiful and dainty coloring. Sea- 
son very dry. Spike strong, 50 in.; 16 to 
20 blooms, fairly compact, six open, size 
5 in.,; wide open Lily form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 to 12 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/10, 
requiring 82 days. (XXXX). 


Photo 


In a wet season when planted 5/6 
bloomed 8/1, 8/3 and 8/6, requiring 87, 
89 and 92 days. (XXXX). 

Mrs. Francis Sprague (Cowee). Light 
mauve color with a claret-red throat. 
Fine. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
slender, 36 in.; 15 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, four open, size 3% in., wide open, 
very guod substance; blooming 10 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5/20 and 
bloomed 8/24, requiring 96 days. 
(XXXX). 

Mrs. F. C. Peters (Fischer).¢  (In- 
troduced by Roos). Lilac with a rosy 
hue, blotched crimson on lower petals. 


Fine. Season very dry.' Spike strong, 


40 in.; 16 blooms, many open, fzirly com- 
pact, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 9 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/31, requir- 
~~ Ss days. (XXXX). 

". Bothin (Diener). Colored 
on the oye of Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
(Kunderd). Pale blush-white blending to 
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pale pink toward centers of petals, li 

than in Pexdleton, lower petals with li a 
scarlet blotches bearing a center fea 

of deep blood-red, with marks of very 
deep blood-red deep in throat; 

cream, anthers pale lilac-mauve. Cla 4 
by Diener to be an improvement on Pen- 
dleton and with some growers it probably 
is, particularly if they do not like the 
sharper contrast to be found in the lat- 
ter. I like them both and would find it 
difficult to choose between them. Season 
very dry. Spikes strong, 36 in.; bloom- 
ing from small corms, 6 to 15 blooms, 
compact, four open, size 3 to 4 in., wide 
open Amaryllis form, daintily ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 5 to 14 
Increase by divisions and cormels good. 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 9/14, requir- 
ing 107 days. (XXXX). 

Mrs. John R. Walsh (Diener). Deep 
fiesh-pink, lower petals with large 
blotches of bright flame scarlet. It is a 

tar Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 

as fine. Season very dry. 

Spike el 46 in.; 18 blooms, compact, 
many open, size 4% in., wide open 
Amaryllis form, with spreading broad 
petals, excellent substance; blooming 12 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/30 and 
bloomed 9/2, requiring 95 days.(XXXX). 

Mrs. Walter S. Brewster (Vaughan). 
White blended with blush, lower petals 
blotched brilliant scarlet on creamy 
white bases. Quite distinct and fine. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
16 to 18 blooms, compact, seven open, size 
4 in., wide open triangular, very good 
substance; blooming 10 eo Increase 
good. Planted 5/31 and bloomed 3/15, 
requiring Tag days. (XXXX). Illustrated 
on this 

Muriel wi Pfitzer).¢ Pale violet-blue, 
lower petals blotched darker violet-blue. 
A very fine “blue.” Season very dry. 
Spike strong 36 in.; 16 blocms, fairly 
compact, six open, size 4 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 12 days. 
Increase fairly good. Planted 5/14 red 
bloomed 8/20, requiring 98 days. 
(XXXX). 

Nautilus (Coleman). Clear light shell- 
pink. Beautiful and should make a fine 
cutting variety. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, compact, five 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Increase fairly 
good. Planted 5/29 mr bloomed 8/29, 
requiring 92 days. (XXXX). 

Night Wings (Coleman). Rich salmon- 
scarlet with a few blending splashes of a 
darker hue; lower petals blotched bril- 
liant scarlet blending to salmon-red to 
throat, with white midribs; throat white 
stippled and lined salmon-red; whole 
bloom with a glistening golden overlay; 


; — salmon, anthers salmon to violet. 


ich and distinct coloring. A beauty. 
Season very dry. Spikes strong, stout, 
33 in., two per corm; 7 to 14 blooms, 
compact, five to six open, size 4 in., wide 
open Amaryllis form, excellent substance; 
blooming 12 and 15 days. Cormels pro- 
lific. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/15, 
requiring 77 days. (XXXX). 

Nora (Veithuys).t Light violet-blue, 
lower petals and throat with small spots 
of a trifle darker hue. Distinct and 
pretty. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
36 in.; 13 blooms, compact, three open, 
size 3 in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 7 ys. Increase not noted. 
Planted | 5/30 and bloomed 8/29, requir- 

91 days. (XXX). 

ymph (Coleman). Renamed Giant 
Nymph. ight salmon-pink blending 
to flesh throat which is — and 
finely striped scarlet; midribs of pet- 
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als rasied, upper darker salmon to scarlet 
and lower cream-yellow to scarlet; bases 
of lower petals deep cream-yellow lightly 
striped scarlet; pistil flesh, anthers pale 
violet. On aging the color lightens to a 
pale salmon-pink tinted with lavender. 
At all stages beautiful and should prove 
of value for cutting. Season very dry. 
Spikes strong, 36 in.; 12 to 15 blooms, 
two per corm, fairly compact, five to six 
open, size 4 in., wide open triangular, tips 
reflexing, excellent substance; blooming 
8 and 10 days. Increase by cormels v 
good. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/23, 
— 85 —_ (XXXxX). 
ld Glory t (Kunderd). Cream-white, 
bases of lower petals cream-yellow, whole 
bloom in and out heavily meg a and 
splashed dark scarlet shading to black- 





Mrs. Walter Brewster (Vaughan). Photo 


from Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, III. 


ish cardinal-red, midribs of lower petals 
nearly black to throat, throat starred 
scarlet and shaded maroon; pistil light 
oat ia red, anthers dark mahogany 
red. Very good and distinct. Season 
dry. Spike strong, 26 in.; 10 to 14 
blooms, two per corm, compact, four open, 
size 3% in., wide open Amaryllis form, 
good substance; blooming 6 and 8 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 3/17 and 
bloomed 7/14, requiring 119 days.(X XX). 
Orange Brilliant (National “Bulb 
Farms(?)). Brilliant apricot orange. 
Fine. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, many open, 
size 3% in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/15, 
requiring 77 days. (XXXX). 
Panama (Banning). Medium light 
rose-pink, sometimes feathered deeper on 
and tips and in throat, lower pet- 
als blotched carmine-rose and striped 
and stippled deep rose to throat; throat 
with circle of carmine. Beautiful and 
holding its own with the best of the new 
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varieties. Season wet. Spikes strong, 
24 to 36 in.; 8 to 15 blooms, sometimes 
two per corm, compact, four open, size 
4 in., wide open triangular spreading 
form, excellent substance; blooming 7 to 
14 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5/22 
and bloomed 8/18 and 8/20, requiring 88 
and 90 days. 

Season dry.t Spike strong, 38 in.; 13 
and 14 blooms, compact, four open, size 
4% in., wide open triangular broad pet- 
aled, excellent substance; blooming 14 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 3/17 
and bloomed 6/30, requiring 105 days. 
(XXXX). 

Papillon (Roos). Light blue, throat 
blotched dark blue with central line of 
yellow. Fine. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 38 in.; 17 blooms, compact, five 
open, size 4% in., wide open, excellent 
substance; blooming 11 days. Increase 
good. Planted 5/2 and bloomed 8/7, re- 
quiring 97 days. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 35 in.; 15 blooms, compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase none. 
Planted 5/31 and bloomed 9/19, requir- 
ing 111 days. (XXXX). 

Paragon (Kelway).¢ Bluish white, 
lower petals blending to cream bases 
splashed pale purple with long central 
feather of deep purple to throat; pistil 
cream-white, anthers white edged violet- 
blue. A poor color of soiled appearance. 
Season very dry. Spike slender, weak, 
24 in.; five blooms, two open, separate, 
size 1% in., wide open triangular, tips re- 
flexing, excellent substance; blooming 5 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/20 and 
bloomed 7/27, requiring 68 days. (I). 

Parure (Brunelet). Satiny rose-pink, 
midribs white, and edges penciled car- 
mine. Fine. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, graceful, 36 in.; 14 blooms, com- 
pact, four open, size 4 in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 9 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5/21 and 
bloomed 8/22, requiring 93 days. 
(XXX). 

Parure (Souchet-Vilmorin). Rosy vio- 
let blending to canary-yellow throat 
which is slightly marked rosy carmine. 
Beautiful. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 31 in.; 18 blooms, very compact, 
five open, size 4 in., wide open nearly 
round, excellent substance; blooming 12 
days. Increase fair. Planted 5/18 and 
bloomed 8/16, requiring 90 days. 
(XXXX). 

Pastella (Kunderd). Beautifully 
blended soft blush on white, throat 
blended cream and pink. A fine variety 
for cutting. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 33 in.; 15 blooms, compact, six 
open, size 4 in., wide open, ruffled, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 12 days. In- 
crease good. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 
8/26, requiring 89 days. (XXXX). 

Patrie (Fottler, Fiske & Rawson Co.) .t 
Deep rose suffused with violet, blending 
to straw-yellow in centers; upper petals 
with white midribs. Very ‘good. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, 
very compact, many open, size 4 in., wide 
om Lily form, good substance; blooming 

7 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5/31 and bloomed 8/23, requiring 84 
days. (XXX). 

Paulham (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Cannot 
describe as it has not bloomed during 
past three seasons. Growth has been 
very weak. (I). 

(Part VII concluded in January issue) 

Although January will conclude 
“Garden Notes on Gladioli” for the 
present, it is hoped that Mr. Gersdorff 
will send other notes from time to time. 











The Time to Dig Dahlias, and 


A Little Talk to Beginners 


BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HE DAHLIA season ends with 

the first killing frost. Many 

careful growers believe that a 
period of nearly a week should be al- 
lowed for the roots to “ripen” before 
being dug and stored. The theory is 
that after the foliage ceases to func- 
tion because frost-killed, the sap of 
the plant’is more or less absorbed by 
the tuberous roots, and stored by na- 
ture’s chemistry in the roots as plant 
food to be ready for immediate use 
when the new plants (sprouts) start 
growing the following Spring. 

That underground buds or tuberous 
roots like potatoes and Dahlias hold 
an important amount of plant food for 
the next generation is beyond ques- 
tion. Experiments in agricultural col- 
leges have proven that potatoes planted 
with a generous sized portion of the 
tuber produce a better crop than plant- 
ings with a small, skimped cutting. 
Young Dahlia plants eight and ten 
inches high often have a very slight 
amount of new roots, and it is a com- 
mon thing for commercial growers to 
find in a scrap heap of cast away 
tubers, plants two feet high, green, 
vigorous, with no source of novrish- 
ment except the tuber from which they 
spring. Anyway, the ever increasing 
acreages represented by Dahlia cata- 
logues cannot be harvested in a day, or 
a week, and the roots have ample time 
to “ripen.” 

But since nothing is more certain 
in horticulture than uncertainty, it 
will not always do to wait for frost 
and the supposed ripening. What if 
the first killing frost is so long delayed 
that it amounts to a hard freeze. 
Choice roots may be damaged. When 
frost comes late the weather may have 
been very cold for a fortnight, and 
Dahlia plants have not only ceased to 
grow and bloom, but have been clos- 
ing up their affairs for the year. They 
can be harvested before the delayed 
frost comes, and should be as a mat- 
ter of caution. ? 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia, and 
throughout New Jersey pretty gener- 
ally, the first killing frost this year 
came the night of October 18, nearly a 
month earlier than a few years ago. 
Denver, Colorado, had its first frost Oc- 
tober 16; last year lower New Hamp- 
shire was frosted October 9, but not 
until November 1 the year before. The 
average growing season from spring to 
fall frosts for Pennsylvania is 140days, 
for New Hampshire 120, for Colorado 
but 110 days, while Montana has but 
95 days from frost to frost, upon the 





average, and Idaho and Wyoming 
only 90 days. Florida leads with 275 
days, and Georgia presses closely with 
250 days, while Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia are agreed upon 200 days 
as their average growing season— 
from frost to frost. Easterners are 
apt to think of Oregon as having a 
mild, misty-moisty climate, yet from 
frost to frost there are, upon the aver- 
age, but 110 days. In Hood River 
county, Oregon, Dahlias were still un- 
hurt and blooming this year on Oc- 
tober 12, and the first killing frost in 
1921 came Nevember 17. But this was 
immediately followed by five feet of 
snow and sleet, the sleet falling last 
and packing the surface of the snow- 
fall. Some Dahlia growers waited for 
the frost before digging, and had to 
use an axe to chop away the cakes of 
ice before a shovel could be wielded. 
One grower saved practically all the 
roots he first took out in this most un- 
usual way. Those he dug when he 
reached them a week later were almost 
without exception ruined by the cold. 
In the eastern United States an inch 
of frozen earth has again and again 
been broken up by belated diggers. 
Where deep planting was practised, the 
rost has not, as a rule, hurt the “eyes” 
whence come the next season’s sprouts. 
But such delayed harvesting is de- 
cidedly risky. The hollow Dahlia 
stem is full of watery sap, and freez- 
ing weather may turn this into a col- 
umn of ice that may extend down to 
the precious “eyes.” 


The Dahlia is the most popular and 
the most generally grown outdoor 
flower in the United States at the 
present time. It is the most gorgeous 
flower of the temperate zone—the 
flower of a thousand forms and col- 
ors. Probably six thousand named~ 
Dahlias have been catalogued by grow- 
ers in the last hundred years in this 
country. Possibly between four thou- 
sand and five thousand named Dahlias 
are being grown today; many of them, 
of course, closely alike. Ninety per 
cent of them could be discarded with 
comfort and profit, for multitudes of 
newer sorts, far better, are arising. 
From the choicest seeds, amateurs 
have as excellent a chance as the com- 
mercial grower, of obtaining worth- 
while new creations. Every home gar- 
dener who fancies Dahlias should grow 
seedlings, but to his seedling blooms 
apply the golden rule of good writing, 
work with fury, but correct with 
phlegm. That is to say, discard more 
than ninety-five per cent of his seed- 
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ling blooms as inferior to existing 
sorts, and so unworthy of being per- 
petuated. Nevertheless the amateur 
can find, that starting with the best 
obtainable seed, particularly with Cali- 
fornia grown seed, he may increase his 
stock of tubers for home-use cut flow- 
ers, and they will seem to him and his 
neighbors very beautiful. But if the 
amateur aspires to the distinction of 
being an introducer of new and worth 
while, not to go so far as to say, bet- 
ter Dahlias, he must pause and do a 
considerable amount of investigation 
and study. The American Dahlia So- 
ciety, to which he should belong, will 
tell him how, and in their trial grounds 
in Connecticut and in Maryland will 
try out for him his supposed prizes, 
and give him a Certificate of Merit if 
his pets score eighty-five out of a pos- 
sible one hundred points. Fortified 
by this certificate of the national so- 
ciety he can confidently tell all and 
sundry that he has a new Dahlia that 
is worth while. 

The amazing present-day interest in 
Dahlias in this country, by the home 
gardener with small area, the owner 
of an estate with a salaried expert, and 
the commercial grower whose Dahlia 
acreage increases yearly by leaps and 
bounds is truly remarkable. Tubers 
range in price from ten cents to fifty 
dollars. Interest has not, and probably 
will not attain to a “craze” even ap- 
proximating that of the notable Tulip 
craze in the middle of the seventeenth 
century in Holland, when more than 
$10,000 (present day values) was paid 
for individual bulbs, and the owner- 
ship of these gilt-edged specimens di- 
vided into shares, and such wild specu- 
lation prevailed that whole families 
of Hollanders were impoverished, and 
some ruined financially, until the gov- 
ernment itself intervened. 

But there is certainly a raft of peo- 
ple going into the business writes 
one commercial grower. In fact they 
are legion. And folks with two hun- 
dred to three hundred high-priced 
Dahlia plants in their back yards turn 
a good-sized honest penny on the side. 
Printers, mill hands, bank clerks, pretty 
much every sort of worker, is repre- 
sented. Every spare moment from 
January to January is spent reading 
Dahlia catalogues and literature, or 
caring for their garden beauties. The 
Pacific coast Chinese who walk around 
their cabbage plants twice daily have 
nothing on these Dahlia fans. Dah- 
lia societies are springing up in en- 
couraging numbers, and there cannot 
be too many of them. Where there is 
a Dahlia society or a horticultural so- 
ciety, a Dahlia Show is probable, and 
this stimulates general interest—and 
the market. 


Those who like to do things on a 
larger scale are trying to grow for the 
general cut-flower market, but with re- 
sults anything but encouraging. For 
today so many people have gardens, 
and so many are growing Dahlias, Gla- 
dioli, Zinnias, etc., for the summer cut- 
flower trade, that there is no money 
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in it. Unless the blooms are strictly 
first class, wholesale and retail florists 
will not so much as look at them, and 
many retail flower shops already have 
their own growers who keep them well 
supplied. The summer cut-flower 
market of Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, is glutted, and the outlook 
for newcomers is decidedly discourag- 
ing. Probably many other large mar- 
kets, though not so immense, have like 
conditions. Reporting the Philadelphia 
summer market one of the leading flor- 
ists’ publications truly says: The 
day has passed when anybody can 
grow cut flowers profitably. Three 
famous Dahlia growers are mentioned 
as successful, and undoubtedly there 
are others who can do it, but the aver- 
age commercial grower cannot do it. 
The amateur of today knows more 
about Dahlias and their culture than 
the florists. The public is not willing 
to pay good prices for ordinary flow- 
ers. There is a great future for the 
Dahlia specialist in the cut-flower 
market, but he must thoroughly under- 
stand his business. 


Giant Decorative Dahlias 
From France 
By J. K. ALEXANDER 


The French Dahlia specialists have 
given us many of the finest gigantic 
Dahlias of recent years. The most at- 
tractive of them all is Monsieur Le 
Normand originated by Charmet, a 
bright golden yellow heavily striped 
and splashed scarlet-red. Eight inch 
flowers are easily produced on this 
variety. Nonin gives us the largest 
and best of the deep maroon Decora- 
tives, the variety Noir Alvarez. It is 
an abundant and continuous blocmer, 
producing its gigantic flowers on 
strong stems. One of the best known 
Dahlias to date is Le Grand Manitou 
originated by Rivoire, a variety that 
has not been surpassed; in color white 
heavily striped and splashed rich pur- 
ple. These occasionally produce solid 
purple flowers and then are called Pur- 
ple Manitou. Jeanne Charmet was one 
of Charmet’s earliest productions but 
is still considered very desirable, pro- 
ducing flowers that measure five to 
seven inches in diameter of a most 
exquisite lavender-pink. Another of 
Charmet’s productions is Papa Char- 
met a very deep coral red. The larg- 
est red Decorative was originated by 
Bruant, and although it has been on 
the market some eight to ten years, it 
is always desirable, and proves a 
strong grower. Seven to nine inch 
flowers are not uncommon on Souv. de 
Gustave Doazon. Another exception- 
ally fine variegated variety is Tenor 
Alvarez, another of Nonin’s creations 
and a variety ‘that is very difficult to 
describe, the base being a blending of 
white, lilac and pink heavily striped 
and splashed deep maroon. On the yel- 
low shades the best from France is 
Yellow Mons. LeNormand a deep gol- 
- yellow with occasional markings 
of reu. 


que Frower Grower 


All these varieties can be procured 
in America at this time, being listed 
by most of the leading growers. 


Dahlia Propagation 

Judging by the letter, headed “Over- 
propagation,” on page 10 of our last Bul- 
letin, I am afraid my friend, C. Louis 
Alling, misunderstood my note on propa- 
gation, for, to top early rooted cuttings 
time and again during the season and 
strike these tops would be a suicidal pol- 
icy, one that I have never seen practiced. 
What I referred to was the propagation 
of all shoots produced by the old clump 
which was bedded up around the first of 
the year. Started cool, it is usually about 
the first of February ere any cuttings 
are ready, but from then until the propa- 
gating season closes, a batch is taken off 
every week or ten days. As Mr. Alling 
is doubtless aware, “green plants” only 
are planted in England and Scotland; 
therefore, growers on the other side have 
to propagate their stock each year; the 
Dahlia specialist does not require the im- 
mense fields of plants we do on this side, 
twelve to twenty-four or so of a variety 
giving him all the propagating stock he 
requires, for he does not, as a rule, 
market the blooms. 

My firm belief is that some stocks will 
“run back” at times, whether it is in- 
creased by divisions of the root or by cut- 
tings. The plan I have always followed 
has been to discard any plants that 
showed signs of reversion, and in this 
way held my stock up to topnotch. 

I fancy the reason why the old British 
varieties have stood the test of time is 
not due so much to their rugged nature 
as to the care exercised in propagating 
from plants that have shown no signs of 
open centers. All I know about Dahlias 
I learned on the “other side,” and there, 
all honest growers it was my privilege to 
meet marked those plants which gave any 
indication of “going back” and discarded 
them; as previously stated, that has al- 
ways been my practice. A variety that 
should be double, but has thrown open 
centered flowers the entire season, is only 
fit for the rubbish heap.—Geo. W. Kerr, 
(In A. D. S. Bulletin) 


Getting Big Dahlia Blooms 


For several years I raised Dahlias in 
2 haphazard sort of a way. Last year, 
however, I changed my method and my 
Dahlias were wonderful. 

Early in April I put the bulbs in a box 
of sand and set them in a sunny window. 
By the time the ground was warm and 
all danger of frost was over, they had 
some fine sprouts. I then prepared a bed 
by spading deeply with an abundance of 
well ro manure and pulverizing it fine 
like I would for onions. Before planting 
I took a sharp pointed knife and cut the 
slips, taking a small piece of bulb with 
each slip, the same as a potato eye. I 
planted them one in a hill about three 
feet apart each way. Each slip grew 
straight up like a Sunflower and pro- 
duced wonderful flowers on long slender 
stems. I had an abundance of blooms 
from July till cut down by hard frosts.— 
L. S., (In Ohio Farmer) 


Keeping Dahlia Tubers Over Winter 


Tubers of some of the new varieties 
of Dahlias are much better keepers 
than the old-fashioned kinds. To aliow 
the fluids in the roots to escape, 
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clumps of Dahlias should be stored 
with the stem end down. A few inches 
of. stems may be left with the clumps 
of tubers in storage. It is important 
not to break the necks of the tubers 
in digging or handling. While, on 
large Dahlia plantations the plow is 
used for digging, in some cases, a 
spading fork is used in small opera- 
tions. It is best to cut off the stems 
with pruning shears. 

Dahlias must be stored where the 
temperature is above 32° F., but not 
in temperature high enough to cause 
excessive drying. If only a heated 
cellar is available, it is best to put 
them in boxes with sand or soil sifted 
around them. The tubers should not 
be divided from the clumps until 
spring, as they keep better in the 
clump and in the Spring after sprout- 
ing better divisiqns may be made. 

Dahlia tubers should be dug 
promptly after foliage is killed by 
frost as they are likely to start new 
growth if warm weather follows frost, 
and this may ruin them. 


Garget (Pokeberry) 
(Phytolacca decandra) 


In these days when we are all realiz- 
ing the importance of preserving our 
native flora and are giving especial at- 
tention to the protection of our beau- 
tiful Kalmia Latifolia or Calico Bush, 
why do we not also give thought te our 
tall perennial growing plants such as 
the tropical appearing Garget or Poke- 
berry? It makes a beautiful rich back- 
ground for our plantings of the 
smaller wild flowers, and has its finest 
effect when the flowers are passing 
from our gardens. 

There is a beautiful contrast of color 
between the vivid green leaves and 
long clusters of purple or crimson ber- 
ries hanging from bright pink stems. 
As a child I remember pressing these 
berries to make an ink. This common 
practice among children has given the 
name of Inkberry to the plant. 

Its Greek and French name, accord- 
ing to Bailey’s Cyclopedia, of Phyto- 
iacca comes from the Greek of Phytos, 
fox plant, and the French word lac for 
crimson, referring to its berries. Its 
Indian name of pokeberry or pokeweed 
also refers to its color, as the Indians 
gave the name of pocan to any’ plant 
with a red or yellow sap like our com- 
mon Bloodroot or sanguinaria. 

Although the root of the Garget, 
and the berries, are poisonous; and in 
Portugal there is a law agajast using 
it for coloring wines, the young deli- 
cate shoots are sometimes cooked and 
eaten like Asparagus. 

At Hillcrest Gardens the Garget is 
indigenous and grows well in the 
shade. If it comes up where we do 
not want it, we transplant it to where 
it makes a beautiful background to 
our beds of Asters and other wild flow- 
ers. 

M. R. CasE 


Hillcrest Gardens 











PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


To the Members of the American Iris 

Society: 

T SEEMS hard to realize that the So- 
Jeiets is now completing its third year, 

and I think in looking back that all of 
us may feel proud of the progress that 
has been made in that time. Our Bulle- 
tins have, I believe, been appreciated by 
all our members, beginning with the Cul- 
tural Bulletin in 1920 and following with 


the historical articles, which for the first © 


time presented to gardeners in this coun- 
try a careful outline of the work that has 
been done by breeders during the last 
century. 

Of our 1922 work .we feel especially 
proud. We were rather discouraged at 
the end of 1921 because we had spent 
during that year over $100.00 more than 
our income. Therefore when the check 
list was ready for publication instead of 
paying for it out of the Society’s funds a 
special fund was raised by twenty nur- 
serymen to pay for its publication, and 
it was sold to the members who desired 
it instead of being sent free. This was 
felt a wiser and fairer course as it was 
a technical list which many members 
were not interested in, and by this 
method it was no expense to the Society 
as the sale of it has actually brought in 
a small revenue. 

At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors in January the question of put- 
ting the Society on a more substantial 
basis was discussed, end it was decided 
to place the matter frankly before our 
members and ask them for help, as we 
felt that by any increase in dues to more 
than $3.00 we would lose too many mem- 
bers. The response to our appeal was 
very gratifying, as nearly 100 members 
sent in contributions amounting to over 
$400.00, and this fund with the addi- 
tional revenue from the membership 
which is now past the seven hundred 
mark, has placed us today on a more 
solid footing. The detailed report of the 
Treasurer will be sent to all members 
later showing all receipts and the expen- 
ditures. 


Through Mr. Connell’s enthusiastic 
work the Symposium which we had all 
wanted so much, was finally sent to the 
members in May and the reaction of our 
members upon it has been exceedingly 
gratifying. There have been criticisms, 
of course, most of them entirely justified. 
There are plenty of things in it which 
I do not like at all, and I agree with Mr. 
Connell that the novelties have been en- 
tirely overr: ted. I do feel, however, 
that the list of standard varieties is ex- 
ceedingly fair, and I was very gratified 
to find that Iris growers both in England 
and France this Summer thought so too. 
There were plenty of votes with which I 
do not agree. There are a number of 
things given a high rating which I would 
not want to grow and a number of things 
which to me are absolutely indispensable 
have been marked lower than I think 
fair, among these being Aurea, Flaves- 
cens and Mrs. Horace Darwin. Doubtless 
nearly all our members can pick similar 
faults in the symposium and I hope they 
will not be backward in expressing them- 
selves on this subject. As far as I know 
there are two members of the Society who 


have expressed themselves as believing 
the symposium entirely worthless, and 
while I am sorry that there should be any 
members who feel that way, at the same 
time two out of seven hundred is not a 
very large proportion. 

It will take a number of symposiums 
and years of discussion and attendance 
at Iris shows to bring about a more per- 
fect symposium, and I hope that as the 
Society gets older and stronger that the 
faults and mistakes of the present one 
may gradually be ironed out. I cannot 
but feel, however, that to have published 
this symposium at all is a great achieve- 
ment and one which should prove a boon 
to all persons who are selecting varieties 
for their gardens. Based on its findings 
I think we will soon be in a position to 
recommend a number of varieties for dis- 
card, and as the symposium becomes bet- 
ter known I think we shall be in a much 
stronger position to discourage the nam- 
ing and introducing of such quantities of 
seedlings as are now appearing both in 
this country and abroad. These varieties 
are literally being introduced by the hun- 
dred and it is a physical impossibility 
that all of them should be both distinct 
from and superior to existing sorts. 

Following the symposium Mr. Sturte- 
vant has turned his attention to the pub- 
lication of descriptions, the first of which 
are appearing in Bulletin No. 6. The 
varieties described in this Bulletin are 
about a third of those of which we have 
now official descriptions in our files, but 
a number of very important varieties 
are still missing in our files. I hope that 
Mr. Sturtevant, Miss Sturtevant and 
those who are working with them on 
these descriptions will be able to complete 
most of the standard sorts during the 
next blooming season. 

The test garden was inspected by a 
number of members at the time of the 
annual meeting and made a great im- 
pression upon them. Next year it will be 
even finer and I hope we will have up- 
wards of a thousand varieties in bloom 
there. During this year the Society pur- 
chased from Europe a number of old va- 
rieties which were not available in this 
country, these purchases being made pos- 
sible by a special fund contributed to 
by a dozen or so members. In addition 
to this we have had gifts from abroad 
from Monsieur Millet, one of our Honor- 
ary Members, and have been promised 
sets of new seedlings from Perry and 
from Cayeux & Le Clere. American 
growers have been exceedingly generous 
in sending their things to the garden and 
I hope they will continue to do so. A 
list of all the varieties at the garden at 
present is now being prepared and when 


it is checked up we will be in a positicn “ 


to ask for still further varieties which 
are missing. 

The year 1922 is important to the Iris 
world on account of the International 
Conference held in Paris to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the seed- 
lings introduced by De Bure. Three 
members of the Society, Mr. Bonnewitz, 
Mr. Wassenberg and myself attended 
this conference which was full of inter- 
est on account of a number of excelent 
papers contributed, but I felt at the time 
and still feel that its great achievement 
was in bringing together the representa- 
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tives of the different countries to talk 
over their mutual problems. I hope that 
the International Committee appointed at 
that time to take charge of plant regis- 
tration will be able to function in a satis- 
factory way, and that it will help 
straighten out the confusion which is 
bound to result from the use of similar 
names. 

.The great shows of Iris in Paris and 
in London were an inspiration to the 
American visitors, and I hope that we 


-may have shows of similar magnitude in 


this country before long. 

Our shows this year were much en- 
joyed and it is interesting to note that 
questions about holding Iris shows in 
new places continue to come in to the 
Secretary. 

The growth of the Society has made 
the secretarial work heavier and heavier . 
until it has seemed to Mr. Sturtevant 
that he could not continue to handle all 
of it. I hope that before another year 
has passed we can make some arrange- 
ments to shift the purely membership 
work to some one else and leave him more 
free for the editorial responsibilities. 

Our membership has shown a strong 
and steady growth since our organization 
and I hope it will continue to increase. 
We need the continued support of all 
gardeners in our work and I hope that 
ail our members will help-us by telling 
their friends of our work and by bring- 
ing us new members from time to time. 
I hope also that 1923 may bring to us 
additional active workers for the work 
of the Society, for as the Society gets 
bigger there should be a wider circle of 
people engaged in our various activities. 
This year we owe a great deal to Mr. 
Connell for his work in connection with 
the symposium and I hope he is going 
to help us still more in the future. We 
have also had great help from Mrs. Hitch- 
cock and Mrs. Peckham in checking off 
the varieties in bloom at the Test Garden 
in order to find any which were not cor- 
rectly labeled. Miss Davis’ work in con- 
nection with the big check list during the 
spring months has also been of the ut- 
most value to the Society. I hope we will 
be able more and more to rely on such 
help in the future, for as our work ws 
it will become too much for the officers 
and directors to handle alone. 

Our members can help us by renewing 
promptly and thus save us the trouble 
and expense of second notices, and I hope 
they will also help us by encouraging 
others to join. 

JCHN C. WISTER, President 


Although our Bulletin No. 6 is prob- 
ably now with you I must apologize for 
the long delay in its publication. As edi- 
tor I was slow in beginning and once be- 
gun I found the task of making out de- 
scriptions far less simple than I expected. 
Usually a thing of this sort becomes eas- 
ier on repetition, but as a matter of fact 
the description of W. J. Fryer took as 
long as that of Afterglow and withal I 
feel none too sure that errors have not 
crept in in the printing. I now await the 
fourth set of proofs and I sincerely hope 
that it will be the last, but enough of my 
troubles. I particularly urge all mem- 
bers to read the descriptions promptly and 
to report, or rather to make constructive 
criticisms, at once as I am already start- 
ing on our second hundred for the Janu- 
ary or February bulletin and sheuld like 
to have them even more satisfactory to 
you all. This Bulletin, by the way, is 
even now fully planned. First the de- 
scriptions, then a long account from Mr, 
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Wister of his European visits, an account 
which will cail to mind the delightful bul- 
letin issued in our honor by the Peony So- 
ciety in 1920. . Then there is a bit from 
Mr. Shull on “Bud development in Iris,” 
illustrated with pen and ink microscope 
drawings and an article from Mr. Bliss 
on Miss Sturtevant’s and other American 
introductions. We hope alsc that thanks 
to the generosity of our 1922 members 
who have contributed so kindly to our 
funds we can include some good photo- 
graphs and you all know how anything 
of the sort does lighten up the text. It 
is rather a dream of mine to think that 
some day we may be able to afford to give 
3: of all our good Iris varieties. 
ere are many on hand but we need 
more, and still more, so plan to “kodak as 
you go” and share the fruits with us. 
Mr. Wister has given so full a review 
of our work for the year that I can have 
little to add. Our increase in member- 
ship proves our good work, but as Secre- 
tary I almost regret the increase; my 
personal correspondence with you all has 
actually decreased, worse luck, and often 
I have had time only to answer questions 
whereas I wanted to just gossip along. 
I shall resolve at the New Year to find 
more time for letters and I hope that 
you will all give me an opportunity to 


reply to one from each of you at least. 

To those of you who are beginning to 
hybridize, Mr. Saunders and I want to 
pass on the following tid-bit as a solemn 
warning. “A man, a Canadian I think, 
got the crossing bee for Irises, and told 
his small daughter what he wanted 
crossed and how to do it. He offered her 
a cent for each seed produced but when 
she presented a bill for $40.00 he was 
looking for a way out.” Take heed, there- 
fore, and do thou not likewise. 

This Fall again The Amateur Garden- 
ers Association of Kansas City is dis- 
tributing Iris roots to the school children 
in its movement to make Kansas go an 
Iris City. This reminds me that at Nash- 
ville last year Mr. Connell had a special 
competition in judging Irises for the chil- 
dren, and that at Louisville, Miss Yonkers 
has for three years been developing 
school plantings of Irises. That the 
Iris should prove an entering wedge to 
a greater interest in horticulture and the 
beautifying of home grounds is to me a 
great satisfaction in t it tends to take 
us out of the petty class of special in- 
terests. 

Two new little lists have come to hand, 
both small but both of note because they 
introduce new Irises from new hands. Mr. 
Shull lists only seedlings of his own, of 
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which Virginia Moore, Morning Splendor, 
and Nimbus are already well-heralded, 
while Mr. Koehler gives a colored repro- 
duction of his novelties Belladonna, Un- 
dine, and Red Riding Hood which I have 
not seen but have only heard well-spoken 
of from Mr. Wister. Mr. Koehler worked 
in Irises with Goos and Koenemann years 
ago so that I look for splendid wth in 
these seedlings of his and though the pic- 
tures give but a slight idea of their rela- 
tive sizes and cvlors sugg?st splendid gar- 
den value. 

In closing these odd .10/«s I wish to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to Madison 
Cooper, the editor of THE FLower 
Grower, for giving us witiout stint all 
the space we recaired each month and 
for doing it with so pleasant a spirit of 
cooperation that scrking wih him has 
been a real pleasure to your sierstary. I 
wish you all the merrivst of C.4ris:mases 
and the most successful of yeas in 1923 
and,—may I hope, that every member 
will continue to be a member of the 
American Iris Society! 

REGISTRATION 
Julia Marlowe, S. Chinese Violet, F. Raisin Pur- 
ple; 40 in., J. Marion Shull. (Name used by 
permission of Mrs. 
a 214) Large lavenger self. Frank 


K v 
Prof. A. Seeliger, (No. 207) S. mauve, F. deep 
rosy red; tall. Frank Koehler. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Notes on My 


BY FRANKLIN B. 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HE IRIS LOVER has the advan- 
tage of the. greatest wealth and 
range of color for garden decora- 
tion that exists in any type of flower. 
It seems to me that nothing is more 
beautiful for this purpose than the 
pastel shades which I am arranging at 
the present time; pastel blues and 
mauve-pinks with pale yellow for ac- 
cent. For mauve-pinks I am using 
Phyllis Bliss and the deeper Mauvine, 
both previously referred to, and for 
pastel blues the Millet Irises Ivanhoe, 
Tunisie and Igouf and for pale yellow 
the as yet indispensable Flavescens. 
Ivanhoe is a flower of fine form and 
very free flowering. It is of a good 
violet-blue color with a slight tinge of 
copper which gives it its individuality 
and its soft pastel effect. Add a little 
yellow to Ivanhoe and we have Tunisie, 
whose general effect is mauve-lilac. 
Tunisie, by the way, is suggestive of 
Quaker Lady but it is somewhat larger 
and taller. Its color is less yellow or 
russet than Quaker Lady and more on 
the lavender order. IJgouf is a robust 
Iris somewhat similar to Tunisie and, 
while not individually a_ striking 
flower, it is very effective in the gar- 
den picture. 
Included with this planting will also 
be that superb lilac-toned pallida of 
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Vilmorin, Cluny, which is of a fine 
form and substance, and grows to the 
height of forty-two inches. It has 








Troost and Leverrier. Troost is of a 
delightful shade of rose-raspberry, 
much like an improved Her Majesty. 
It is a very “easy doer” whereas, on 
the other hand, Leverrier is “trés 4if- 
ficile,” as they say in France. It is a 
fine, large flower with pinkish stand- 
ards and pinkish purple falls. I did 
not have characteristic bloom in my 
garden this Summer as regards size 
of flower, as the plant was not well es- 
tablished nor did it grow to character- 
istic height. After flowering, it 
sulked, and I moved the location cof my 





View in Mr. Mead’s Iris Garden 


abou’ the same depth of color as Mrs. 
Tinley but lilac in tone instead of in- 
clined to blue. Its habit is most grace- 
ful and it rises from a fine stem. . 
In the September issue I referred 
to the “pink” Irises but inadvertently 
neglected to mention two of the best, 


plants to a sloping west hillside where 
I incorporated with my sandy soil some 
clay and lime and now I feel that it 
will be permanently thrifty. I secured 
last Fall two spiendid rhizomes of Miss 
Cavell which did not thrive at all in 
my soil, which is very sandy with a 
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sandy subsoil. I have had correspond- 
ence with M. Denis and I wrote him 
in regard to the matter. He told me 
my sandy soil would not be suitable for 
Miss Cavell; that it was a variety 
which required “sol calcaire,” which I 
understand to mean heavy soil with 
clay in it, rich in lime. I have adopted 
the clay, lime treatment for all of my 
plants of this type, even for Dominion, 
and find they are all doing splendidly. 
I have plenty of drainage as my gar- 
den slopes to all four sides. The soil 
washes out about 75% sand; there is 
a subsoil of sand, and beneath that the 
gravel, I believe, extends to China. 

In addition to the difficult Irises 
above mentioned all the Irises which 
belong to this category are now doing 
well in my garden, including Kashmir 
White, Miss Willmott, Regan, M. 
Menetrier, J. B. Dumas and Blanc 
Bleute, which latter is a Ricardi hy- 
brid that is regarded as one of the 
very best of M. Denis. 

I have described in detail my ex- 
perience for I believe I have now 
found the secret of growing Irises of 
this type and would like to see others 
try the same course of treatment in 
other parts of the country. 

The onco-cyclus hybrids also require 
a great deal of lime. Parvar, while 
not tall, is a very attractive flower and 
is one of the freest blooming Irises in 
my garden. However, I secured no 
blooms from an established plant of 
Lady Lilford last year and none again 
this year. My other plants of this 
type are too new to expect much of as 
yet, with the exception of one other 
which is one of the most beautiful 
Irises in my garden; it is the finest 
Iris of this type that I have ever seen 
and is a creation of my neighbor, Mr. 
Williamson. This Iris, Maud Tribolet, 
grows very tall for an onco-cyclus hy- 
brid. It is large and of fine form. The 
individual flowers are fully four and 
one-half inches high but its distinctive 
feature is its marvelous color, which 
is very similar to that of the superb 
Medrano, i. e., lies of old wine. It is 
slightly darker, however, as it has 
some of the characteristic dark mark- 
ings of the onco-cyclus. This Iris 
should rate at least 9. 


Fleur-de-lys 


Iris! Queen by right divine, 
Rivaling all other flowers; 
Golden bees come oft to dine 
Thro’ the long, bright summer hours. 
Silks nor satin ne’er so rare 
As your royal robings are. 


Winsome, dainty, Fleur-de-lys: 
As I gaze in rapt delight 

At your silken banners, three, 
On rosy morns or dewy nights, 

Emblem sweet, they seem to me, 

Of Hope and Faith and Charity. 


Mary E. Woopis 


Don’t lose sight of your plan to se- 
cure Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture at the earliest date possible. 


dae Flower Grower 


Growing Iris Seedlings 

William Rollins’ article, “Iris Breeti- 
ing Suggestions,” in the September 
FLOWER GROWER interested me greatly. 
As an amateur who grows Irises from 
seed I do not think a person will be 
disappointed in raising Iris seedlings 
if he really loves the flower. If his 
aim is to raise one of those $50.00 per 
root kind, and that alone, he will in all 
probability meet with disappointment. 

My experience began some twelve 
years ago when I had in my garden 
Flavescens, Honorabilis and Neglecta. 
Honorabilis produced two seed pods, 
the first I had ever seen, and I raised 
some twenty plants. “A waste of 
time,” you say. Not at all. Those 
seedlings opened up one of the most 
delightful fields of study of plant 
breeding and of the Iris itself. I real- 
ized the need of better stock for pro- 
ducing better seedlings and have been 
building up my Iris collection ever 
since. But the greatest joy has been 
the month of Iris bloom. Every morn- 
ing at daybreak I go out to the garden 
to see what flower has opened. It is 
such a pleasure to welcome each new- 
comer. Perhaps it will be dug out 
and put on the compost heap later but 
it has its special welcome when it 
opens. 

One of the difficulties of the Iris 
breeder is in discarding the seedlings. 
Some go out without a question but it 
is hard to throw away those that are 
better than most in trade but not good 
enough to put on the market. I lack 
Mr. .Burbank’s courage in having his 
“Million Dollar Bonfire.” 

When I began breeding I read an 
article that advised the fixing in one’s 
mind of the goal one wished to reach 
and breed toward that. I have two 
special lines that I am working for, 
but as my knowledge of Irises in- 
creases my ideal has more points of 
excellence added to it. 

I have to do much experimenting to 
find out how crosses result, hoping to 
get something that will help toward 
my goal. It is here that Mr. Rollins’ 
suggestion is especially good. If we 
only had records of how the crosses 
would work out, much time would be 
saved. I have raised some seedlings 
that every plant of a cross was worth- 
less. One of the most interesting 
crosses was Mad. Paquette and Her 
Majesty. While Pallida Dalmatica has 
many most excellent qualities she has 
a tendency to produce blues almost ex- 
clusively. 

I think producers should be careful 
about putting any more blues on the 
market. There are so many now that 
are nearly the same. Burbank’s ideal 
should be followed here: “As good as 
any now in the market in every re- 
spect and better in some one respect.” 

When one begins the choice of par- 
ents from their own seedlings, then 
the improvement will begin, but it is 
only the beginning, and the end may 
be many generations away. My seed- 
lings that bloomed this Summer 
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showed a marked improvement in 
quality and size of bleom. 

I am careful now to keep the record 
of all crosses, and I do not plant any 
seed unless I know some of its ances- 
tors, and I only regret that I have not 
always kept such a record. I have 
planted many seed crossed by the bees. 
I think I would be farther along had 
I sowed only hand pollenated seed. 

Twice my seedlings have scored 75 
of the required 80 points for an H. M. 
The American Iris Society’s standards 
are high and I am glad of it. We do 
not need any more ordinary Irises. 
Perhaps I may have an Iris that will 
come up to the society’s requirements 
and perhaps I may never, but nothing 
can take away the wonderful Junes in 
my Iris bed and those for which I am 
still planning. 

MaRIE I. DEGRAFF 


Shipping Iris Roots 
Detailed information is wanted as 
to how to pack Iris roots for ship- 
ment. Some growers claim that they 
should be packed dry just as in ship- 
ping bulbs, others that they shouid 
have damp moss at the roots. It is 
presumed that length of time during 
which they are packed while shipping, 
would have something to do with the 
style of packing, but will those who 
have had experience please answer this 

question as fully as possible? 


Kansas City, Mo., has inaugurated 
a campaign to make it an Iris City. 
Generous contributions of Iris roots, 
all of them named varieties, from the 
gardens of Iris fanciers have enabled 
the school gardens to make one thou- 
sand Iris beds. In addition to the beds 
on the school grounds the children 
have been given iris roots for home 
planting. Among others Percy W. 
Smith, who has a flower farm at Mer- 
riam, Kans., furnished a ton of Iris 
roots which were distributed to the 
school children. 

A general interest in city beautifica- 
tion seems to be developing and it will 
work much good in an education of the 
higher sort. 


Dielytra Spectabilis from Cuttings 


Among early blooming plants this holds 
a foremost place, whether in the open or 
as a pot plant. I know nothing more 
ornamental than a nice plant in a pot 
early in the year. Some years ago I had 
to provide many things for forcing, this 
ors Seat being a favourite. Each 
year, when some strong plants had gone 
out of flower, I gave them frame protec- 
tion till they could be planted in the open. 
From these, well-ripened sideshoots were 
taken off with a heel, putting them round 
the outside of five-inch pots, full of light, 
sandy soil. These were put into a frame 
on a slight hotbed, care being taken not 
to get the soil too wet. When rooted, 
they were potted into four-inch pots, and 
when established, planted in an open 
place in good soil, allowing them to re- 
main here till strong enough to lift.— 
As F., (In Gardening Illustrated, Eng- 
lish) 
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How To Grow Window 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HERE THE temperature of 
the room can be kept about 
50° at night, there are a large 
number of plants that can be 
grown successfully all Winter. Such 
things as Cyclamen, Azaleas, Abuti- 
lons, Primulas, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Ferns, Calla Lilies, Cinerarias, Gera- 
niums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc., 
can be grown and flowered quite eas- 
ily. The following suggestions may 


dat Frower GroweRn 


BY T. SHEWARD 


the potting-soil over this; then some 
fine soil, and set in the plant at about 
the same depth as before, 3. Then fill 
with soil and press it around the plant. 

In watering, only do this when 
necessary, when the plant is dry, but 
this should not be overdone, and the 
plant should never be allowed to be- 
come so dry that the soil becomes as 
dry as powder. 

Clean the leaves of Palms and As- 


349 
Plants 


should te dried off, and later repotted 
before starting again. They form seed 
after flowering and this can be sown 
in a pot of sandy soil and the seedlings 
transplanted as they get large enough, 
6, to handle into pots or boxes. 

Other plants can be increased by 
cuttings, and these can be planted in 
pots of sandy soil, 14, and rooted. A 
Geranium cutting is shown at 13, and 
a Fuchsia at 9. 
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be useful to the amateur window-gar- 
dener. 

In potting the plants use good soil 
composed of loam and _leaf-mould. 
Place a good drainage in the bottom of 
the pot and use clean pots. Pot soft- 
wooded plants, of rapid growth, such 
as Geraniums and Begonias, loosely in 
the pots. Hard-wooded piants like 
Azaleas need firm potting. The way 
to repot plants is shown at 1 in dia- 
gram - how to hold the plant. 2, Rap 
it smartly on the edge of a potting- 
bench or table, then remove the pot, 5. 
Remove the loose soil from around the 
plant, 4; then place a piece of broken 
pot in the bottom of the pot which is 
to be used for repotting; then place 
some of the roughest material from 


pidistras by carefully sponging the 
foliage, 10, about once a week, and 
trim off-any dead tips with a pair of 
scissors. Aspidistras can be divided 
up if too large as shown at 8. 

Ferns can be grown successfully in 
a living room with careful treatment. 
In potting these, use a little peat and 
leafsoil. 

Phyllocacti, 11, are perhaps the most 
gorgeous of window plants. Their 
flowers are of wonderful brilliancy. 
The plants do best in a sandy soil, in 
a warm window, and can be increased 
by cuttings made as at 11, in diagram. 

Cyclamen, 7, are very good house 
plants, and will produce flowers all 
Winter if carefully attended to. As 
they finish flowering in Spring, they 


A Chrysanthemum Wedding 


With the bridesmaids carrying 
Chrysanthemums named in honor of 
the bride, the marriage of Miss Mil- 
dred Presby, daughter of Frank H. 
Presby, Treasurer American Iris So- 
ciety, took place recently at the bride’s 
home at Montclair, N. J 

Chrysanthemum Mildred Presby is 
considered the best single pink ’mum 
and this was used liberally in the 
decorations which consisted, both at 
the house and the church, mostly of 
Chrysanthemums. Palms and Smilax 
were also used. Some of the Chrys- 
anthemums grown to a single stem by 
Mr. Presby’s gardener were eight feet 
high and made a wonderful display. 








Native Trees 


HILE BEAUTIFUL and use- 

ful native plants surround us 

on every hand we in suburban 

and country homes who desire 
to beautify our estates, large or small, 
content ourselves with exotics from 
alien lands. 

We have become so accustomed to 
using trees, shrubs and plants that 
have been introduced or that are of 
hybrid origin that we have overlooked 
the fact that the wild things of the 
fields and woods may be used to ad- 
vantage in beautifying our home gar- 
d 


ens. 

The difficulty with most of us who 
have acquired a place in the suburbs 
or in the country is that our horticul- 
tural knowledge is very limited. When 
we are ready to lay out our grounds 
we have a vague idea of having trees 
and bushes scattered around, brilliant 
flower beds cut in the lawn, the whole 
surrounded by some sort of a hedge. 
If the place is a large one we may call 
in a landscape man who will try to 
please us with his idea of what would 
look best, or more often what would 
suit our pocketbook. The. result of 
his work may be excellent, and every- 
thing may be neat and trim. But liv- 
ing things must grow and some will 
die, and the desired effect in years to 
come is not attained. Instead of be- 
ing an ever changing source of delight, 
the garden and grounds may become a 
monotony of disappointment, followed 
by neglect and perhaps subsequently 
desertion. 

In advocating the more general use 
of native plants in the beautification 
of estates, large or small, it is not dis- 
puted that exotic things have a place 
and are indispensable, but the need for 
using the natives more and more is 
becoming imperative for several rea- 
sons. In the first place their own in- 
trinsic beauty and adaptability war- 
rant their use. Then the encroach- 
ment of cities and towns farther and 
farther into the country, together with 
the extension of railroads, and high- 
ways, and the increased acreage in 
cultivation, to which might be added 
the destruction caused by forest fires, 
call for an increased interest in native 
plants, if only to prevent their extinc- 
tion. 

From earliest Spring until late Fall 
a continuous succession of floral pic- 
tures can be had by using native 
plants. Among the native trees that 
are not generally planted, but which 
are both beautiful and useful are the 
Sassafras (Sassafras officinale), the 
Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styracifiua), 
the Coffee Tree (Gymnocladus Cana- 
densis) and the Nettle tree (Celtis oc- 
cidentalis). A host of others in com- 
mon use are available such as the Ash, 


Beech, Birch, Elm, Linden, Maple, 
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and Plants forgHome Gardens 


BY R. M. CROCKET 


Poplar, Plane and Willow. The first 
four I mentioned are strikingly differ- 
ent and are quite at home in an east- 
ern suburban garden. 

Trees should not be planted at a dis- 
tance of less than twenty-five feet 
apart, the larger growing ones should 
be fifty feet so that on a suburban 
lot of 100 x 50 four to six trees ac- 
cording to kind is all that is necessary. 
However, the suburbanite should 
choose from the kinds found growing 
in the neighboring woods. He may be 
fortunate enough to have trees already 
growing on his property. In that case 
he could transplant them to the places 
where they would be most useful, pro- 
vided they are young and easily moved. 

Should he have large trees already 
at approximately the right positions 
he should start adding the necessary 
small flowering trees, such as Dogwood 
Cornus florida and the Judas tree Cer- 
cis canadensis. These make a growth 
intermediate between the shrubs and 
tall trees and may be planted as close 
as six feet to the tall trees. The Dog- 
wood is interesting the year round and 
should be included in all natural plant- 
ings. During the Winter the buds 
that will ultimately produce the large 
white bracts in the Spring appear like 
so many buttons on the tips of the 
branches. The long duration of its 
flowering period is noteworthy; the 
veritable sheet of white presented by 
mature specimens is very remarkable. 
The Autumn coloring of the foliage is 
also very beautiful accompanied by the 
brilliant red fruits in clusters. The 
Red Bud or Judas Tree is one of the 
first to flower among small trees in the 
Spring and is literally covered with its 
tiny reddish flowers on the otherwise 
leafless branches. 

The Shad Bush (Amelanchier cana- 
densis) is another fine shrub or small 
tree that is covered with white blos- 
soms in the early Spring, before the 
leaves appear. The common name was 
given to it by the early settlers of 
New Engiand as it flowered when the 
Shad fish were running. It is also 
called the Juneberry as its purple 
fruits are ripe then. A fitting com- 
panion for the Dogwood and one that 
flowers at the same time is the Pink- 
ster flower (Azalea Nudiflora). Grow- 
ing together they make a picture that 
is unequalled among the many fioral 
combinations produced in Spring. The 
delicate pink blossoms are very charm- 
ing, though somewhat scattered, com- 
pared with other popular Azaleas. 
Even in bud they are interesting 
though at the time of flowering there 
are no leaves to form a_ background. 
The leaves follow, however, in due 
course, and are interesting all Summer 
as they gradually become a darker 
green, until by Fall they have devel- 


oped inte a beautiful bronzy green 
color. 

The home gardener would do well to 
use the Pinkster Flower freely. . It is 
easily transplanted from the woods 
and repays any special attention given 
it. 

It might be helpful to mention here 
that most of our native plants thrive 
best where there is plenty of leaf 
mould. That being so he will soon ap- 
preciate the need of saving all the 
leaves that accumulate in the Fall in- 
stead of burning them as it is the cus- 
tom to do in so many of our small 
towns and villages. 

There are many other shrubs avail- 
able for use on a small place and be- 
fore we pass on to consider the peren- 
nial plants we might mention the Ar- 
rowwood plants (Viburnum dentatum) 
as a desirable inmate. It makes a 
dense growth and could sérve as a 
natural screen. The beautifully veined 
toothed leaves have fully clothed the 
twiggy stems before the cymes of dull 
white flowers put in their appearance, 
which in a full grown specimen are 
borne in great profusion. The 
branches of bright blue fruits in the 
Fall add a color tone that is appre- 
ciated when the reds, oranges and 
golds predominate. 

The Dockmackie V. Acerifolium is 
another Viburnum, that, on account of 
its dwarf habit, and ability to thrive 
in the shade makes a good companion 
for the taller shrubs, and a protectior. 
to the choicer shade loving terrestrials 
which we have yet to consider. 

Few people realize the value of the 
High Bush Blueberry (Vaccinium Co- 
rymbosum) as a shrub for home plant- 
ing. As a producer of delicious fruit 
unequalled for pies it has been known 
for countless generations, but as a 
beautiful shrub it has not been appre- 
ciated. Its hundreds of dull white 
bells on the leafiess twigs in the early 
Spring, and the brilliancy of its leaves 
in the Fall make it worth while as a 
garden subject. 

The Chokeberry (Aronia arbuti- 
folia) is another native with two sea- 
son attractiveness. The clusters of 
white flowers, resembling the Haw- 
thorn are followed by berries that are 
at first scarlet then turn purple, an- 
other variety has black fruits, both of 
which our feathered friends are very 
fond. There are quite a number of na- 
tive shrubs that produce berries freely. 
Among the most attractive and useful 
for the suburbanite is the Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos racemosus) and the 
Indian Currant (S. Vulgaris). The 
former with its clusters of pinkish 
white flowers produced on the arching 
branches alternating with the oval 
leaves with a large cluster at the very 
tip of the branch. When Autumn 
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comes these branches are bent down 
under the burden of the clusters of 
snow-white berries which are notice- 
able from a considerable distance. The 
Indian Currant is chiefly attractive 
when the red fruits are ripe though 
it adds variety to the summer foliage 
at any time. 

The Steeple Bush (Spiraea tomen- 
tosa) and the Meadow Sweet (Spiraea 
salicifolia) are fine subjects for a na- 
tive planting. They are both about 
three feet high and are very attractive 
during the Summer when their showy 
spikes and panicles are produced in 
great profusion. The rosy purple 
spikes of the Steeple Bush blend well 
with the flesh colored panicles of the 
Meadow Sweet so that grouped to- 
gether they are very effective. An- 
other feature of the Steeple Bush is the 
hoary-downy appearance of the young 
growth. This is also true of the back 
of all the leaves producing a charming 


_ effect when the wind is blowing. 


One of the best late Summer bloom- 
ing native shrubs is the Sweet Pepper- 
bush (Clethra alnifolia). It has been 
recognized as a suitable shrub for 
home garden planting for a long time; 
stiil it is not used as often as it might 
be. When in flower the entire bush is 
a solid mass of white, the spikes of 
fragrant flowers being produced in 
great profusion. Bees are especially 
fond of this shrub, indicating a plen- 
tiful supply of nectar. A natural un- 
trimmed hedge of this beautiful shrub 
would be a real asset around a small 
place. No natural planting should omit 
the Bayberry (Myrica cerifera) and 
the Sweet Fern (Myrica aspleniifolia) 
if only for their fragrant leaves. The 
Bayberry, however, is useful in many 
ways. The dark green, glossy leaves 
are particularly attractive to the eye 


_ which added to their balmy fragrance 


commands instant attention. For Win- 
ter decoration the white waxy nutlets 
or berries clustered on the naked stem 
are in great demand and can be had 
in one’s own garden very easily. The 
brownish catkins that appear before 
the leaves in the Spring are another in- 
teresting feature to the Wax Myrtle 
as it is sometimes called. 

It is as a sub shrub that the Sweet 
Fern is vaiuable, especially in dry 
places. As a ground cover among tall 
shrubs it plays an important part, and 
its fern-like appearance makes it use- 
ful for that feature alone. 


Poppies and Anemones 
in Limited Space 

Here is a suggestion for those who 
have limited flower space. I have 
planted the Oriental Poppy and the 
Wind Flower or Anemone together. 
The Poppy blooms in the Spring and 
dies down and then the Anemone 
blooms in the Fall, so that there is no 
waste of space during the Summer, 
Zinnias can be planted on either or 
both sides to fill in the interlude if de- 
sired. 

C. A. BISHTON 


























IRIS—KASHMIR WHITE 


I note an article by A. C. Arny in this 
month’s FLOWER GROWER, giving, for the 
first time, the proper appreciation of the 
Iris, Kashmir White. 

The shape and carriage of the flowers 
are perfect and the beautiful ivory-white 
color is exceptionally effective. It has a 
dignity unsurpassed. 

Contrary te other opinions, that I have 
read, Kashmir White is a rampant 
grower, and so far has not been affected 
by winter temperature. 

One of the features of this Iris which 
makes for its dignity, is the fact that the 
terminal buds open considerably ahead of 
the lateral buds, and the general effect 
of these single, huge terminal flowers, 
with their flaring falls at the top of 
straight forty inch stems, is most impos- 


ing. 

{ have seen statements that the flower 
has a tendency to be floppy, but this ten- 
dency has never shown up in my plants, 
the blooms of which are of splendid sub- 
stance and lasting quality. 


W. W. WHEELER, JR. 


IRISES AMBASSADEUR 
AND ALCAZAR 
os cecmmemeliae 318 inquiry of “A. C. 


I consider Lent A. Wiiliamson of Al- 
cazar coler group and an improvement on 
that variety, especially as to constitution. 

As to Ambassadeur, I have made five 
direct importations of the variety, and 
have a stock which justified my quoting 
wholesale price per hundred the past sea- 
son. This by way of credentials to qual- 
ify as “someone who knows.” I do not 
grow Jacquesiana as Prosper Laugier is 
similar and I consider it a superior Iris. 
I consider Ambassadeur an improved 
Prosper Laugier. So in conclusion, I find 
Ambassadeur of Jacquesiana group as to 
color. Also I consider Ambassadeur one 
of the very finest of Irises, rather under 
than overrated in the symposium and 
the equal of Lent A. Williamson, Queen 
Caterina, Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau and 
Ballerine. 

CLARENCE W. HUBBARD 


IRIS—AMBASSADEUR 


In the current issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER A. C. W., on p. 318, asks for a 
description of Iris A sadeur. 
Standards: Over lapping blade, Reddish violet 

slightly clouded clan; yellow finely dotted with 


brown. 
Falls: Blade; richest velvety crimson-purple 


(very dark). Haft very wide, white at mid, 
with bronze edge, reticulated with dark 


SAM BURCHFIELD 


ADVERTISING SHOULD 
BE SPECIFIC 


One of the most important and helpful 
things that I’ve no for a long time is 
what you said this month about adver- 
tisers not making it clear whether their 
offers are prepaid or not. 

If not prepaid, and the customer as- 


sumes that they are, it puts the grower 
who does prepay, and says so, to a dis- 
advantage. 

Also, it puts the grower to a disad- 
vantage who does prepay but does not 
say so, for his prices may be compared 
with others who do not mention this 
point, but who do not prepay. By all 
means, I’ll say, let every advertisement 
state whether goods are prepaid or not. 
I am glad you have brought this to our 
attention so pointedly. 


J. D. Lone 


PHLOX DRUMMONDI 


Just by way of suggestion to your 
readers who are interested in having a 
simple yet very beautiful garden decora- 
tion, let me suggest that they plant Phlox 
Drummondi. 

Our vegetable garden, in which a few 
flowers are grown, is about 160 feet long 
being bisected by a path four tvet wide 
on either side of which we grow a hedge 
of Phlox Drummondi. It is in bloom 
from early Summer until it #4 laid low 
by heavy frost. It is a thing of beauty 
when the sun shines directly upon it, a 
gleaming mass of color. 

Perhaps some of your readers will use 
it as a garden decoration. 


A. S&S. PARKER 


IRIS—CECIL MINTURN 

Iris—Cecil Minturn, created a great 
deal of enthusiastic comment this season. 
Planted next to a large clump of garnet 
Sweet William, the contrast was most 
pleasing and was a picture to behold when 
the shadows of the evening flanked the 
lawn and cast the witching spell over 
the garden, for it was then at its best 
and was a most alluring sight. 

For those unacquainted, its color—a 
beautiful wistaria overlaid with a pinkish 
sheen—will be a revelation. Its graceful 
habit, being medium tall with stout stiff 
stems and with upright foliage, straight 
and unbending like a stack of bayonets, 
is further enhanced by the prolificacy of 
early blooms, which multiplying very 
rapidly, are of medium size, strong tex- 
ture and look you frankly in - face. 

Long-time Renewals 

Show Appreciation 

It is gratifying to the publisher of 
THE FLOWER GROWER that a heavy pro- 
portion of renewal subscriptions are 
for three years or more. It should be 
noted that renewal subscriptions are 
from people WHO KNOW WHAT 
THE FLOWER GROWER IS. They 
have had it coming to them month af- 
ter month and know exactly what it is 
like. I was going to say that they 
knew exactly what to expect for the 
future; but they don’t, as a matter of 
fact, because even the publisher does 
not know what he will be able to do in 
the future. Incidentally it may be 
stated that the publisher has carefully 
refrained from bragging about what 
he expected to do, preferring rather to 
let actual accomplishment speak -for 
itself. 
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Editorial Notes 

We are delighted to present this 
month a fine account of the achieve- 
ments of the Garden Club of Central 
Square, a small town not far from 
Syracuse, N. Y. The record as given 
by the secretary shows that the infant 
club is indeed a sturdy youngster. 

The Utica Garden Club is indeed 
proud to have been the inspiration 
which caused the organization of such 
an active club and to have been able 
to give some slight assistance. 

We shall hope to receive more arti- 
cles from members of this club from 
time to time. Being a Central New 
York club their growing conditions are 
similar to our own, although soils may 
vary considerably. 


We are making bold to give, without 
writing for permission, (time’s too 
short), some extracts from a letter by 
Mrs. S. E. Woodcock, secretary of the 
Central Square Garden Club, which 
gives items of interest to flower lov- 
ers. It is dated October 25. 

“Last Sunday afternoon we took a walk 
through the woods. 

I wonder, do you have the black Alder 
at Utica? (Yes). A tree-shrub about 
twelve feet high with beautiful clusters 
of scarlet berries, almost like Holly, but 
no leaves, as they have fallen. 

The Alder grows in damp or low 
places, though I have seen a few on 
higher ground. 

We got the Squaw or Partridge Berry, 
Moss and some tiny Ferns to make table 
decorations. With me they last all Win- 
ter with proper care. I use a fish bowl 
lined with green moss. 

(The green should be next the glass. 


for ten cents. For a little more, round 
glass can be had, cut to order, to cover the top, 
thus keeping in the moisture, in which case 
watering is not necessary.) = Ee 


The Glads are all dug and curing. De- 
lighted to find a very choice seedling 
(No. 17) a good multiplier. Also La Luna 
has many bulblets. The Glads are up, 
and Tulips all down. 

Also have a Madonna Lily potted, sunk 
in ground and will let freeze. About De- 
cember 1 will bring to a cool room and be 
very sure of bloom if bulb is of blooming 
size. 

Have Tulips, Crocuses, Emperor Nar- 
cissi and Chinese Lilies in house all 
tucked away. Xmas Cactus budding; 
Chrysanthemums blooming in cool room. 

It is good to be alive.” 


Two FLOWER GROWER readers have 
asked for information about or rather 
aid in locating the “Old-fashioned May 
Pink.” 

We give a letter that has just been 
received which may help. The inquir- 
ers can see if the description given 
tallies with their remembrance of the 
Pink sought. 

“In the September issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I noticed that some one inquired 
for the old-fashioned May Pink. 

I believe I have what she refers to— 
my grandmother had them and called 
them Cinnamon Pinks. They are a beau- 
tiful shade of pink, double, and of a fra- 
grance never forgotten. They bloom in 
my garden the last of May and the first 
of June. The foliage is rather a gray- 
green. They are not very common in 
this section as I find they grow only in 
rather sandy soil. 

A florist here told me that he had tried 
repeatedly to grow them but failed be- 
cause his soil was not suited to them. 
They grow very luxuriantly in soil that 
they like, however.” 

E. A. TONER 


Useful Hints for December 


This month must be devoted mostly 
to indoor gardening. If one has sunny 
windows, spare hours, (if there are 
such things any more), can be given to 
the care of many varieties of house 
plants. True, in the cities where gas 
and dry over heating prevail, house 
plants that have great powers of en- 
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durance must be selected. Still those 
who are willing to take the trouble can 
“garden” indoors to a certain extent 
and get much pleasure out of it. 

One writer says Geraniums, Be- 
gonias, Fuchsias, Cyclamen and Glox- 
inias are sure to thrive and bloom. 

Any one can at least have a Fern. 
At any rate do not be without some- 
thing green through the Winter, but 
a lot of seraggly looking stems are not 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 


Remember this month is the begin- 
ning of hard times for the birds. You 
have cleaned up the garden and in do- 
ing so carried off all the seed-laden 
stalks that would have supplied many 
a meal for the feathered folk, conse- 
quently you should supply suet, seeds, 
crumbs, etc., to make up for the loss. 
Don’t let the birds suffer by paying 
the price for tidyness. 


Growing things make lovely Christ- 
mas gifts, especially those that you 
have prepared yourself with the 
thought of the receiver in mind. Bulbs, 
especially those of paper white Narcis- 
sus, are always acceptable and the lat- 
ter grow so easily in water that any 
one can care for a dish of them. 


This is also a good month to spend 
in reading the many delightful garden 
books to be purchased or obtained from 
the library. 

Soon after the holidays seed cata- 
logues begin to come and much atten- 
tion is given to planning and selecting 
for Spring, but during December the 
mind is free just to read and enjoy 
what others have to offer. 


When the Christmas tree is dis- 
carded do not set it out for the ash col- 
lector but tie it up in a sheltered spot 
where it will afford shelter for the 
birds. They will enjoy its green 
branches especially if suet and other 
food supplies are attached to them. 





Many pests are snugly wintering un- 
der the protection of clapboards, cor- 
nices, etc. Cast an eagle eye around 
and bring them out of their hiding 
places. Thousands, perhaps millions, 
of elm beetles, flies, etc., are enjoying 
your attics. 

See that their joy is short lived. 

Now is a good time to lessen next 
summer’s pests. Every bright sunny 
day lures many of them out to sport 
around the attic and cellar windows. 
Greet them with a wire fly killer. 


Central Square Flower 
and Garden Club 


We consider the Utica Garden Club 
as our foster mother, as it was owing 
to the Utica Garden Club department 
in THE FLOWER GROWER, we conceived 
the idea of organizing our local club. 

Three of us earth worms had 
dreamed of such a club for a long time. 

July 25, 1922 we organized with 
seven members. The aim of the Club 
is to diffuse a general working knowl- 
edge of beautifying the home grounds, 
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the use and care of flowers, bulbs and 
shrubs. To pluck a thorn and plant a 
flower, wherever we think a flower 
might grow. 

We meet the third Tuesday evening 
of each month. Dues 25c per year. 

Each member is requested to bring 
to the meeting a new flower, idea, or 
something of general interest in an- 
swering to roll call. 

We also have a pronouncing diction- 
ary of plant names and in future will 
have a question box. 

At our second monthly meeting we 
decided it was time the community 
awoke to the fact that they harbored 
a live garden club in their midst. Any- 
one in the community could exhibit. 
No prizes were offered. The main 
idea was to get more people interested 
in the culture of the beautiful. 

August 26 was the date set for our 
first annual Gladiolus exhibition, 
though another year it will be held 
earlier. One of our local merchants 
generously offered the use of his store, 
clerks, and put all his resources at our 
disposal. 

32 exhibitors. 53 varieties. 127 en- 
tries. 

Gladioli predominated, many people 
learned more about this Queen of 
flowers at this exhibit than they had 
learned before in a lifetime. 

Such exclamations as, “I did not 
know there were such lovely colors.” 

“Why, the exhibit is equal to the 
State Fair.” 

“T’ll never dig those common ones, 
but raise something worth while.” 

Who could resist such beauties as 
Evelyn Kirtland, Crimson . Glow, 
Europa, Mrs. Pendleton, La Luna, 


Alice Tiplady, and Yellow Hammer? 

I have made some converts among 
people who grow fine flowers, but who 
have previously passed the Gladiolus, 
owing to the fact they had never seen 
really fine ones. 

The best way is to take them one 
or two fine specimens of their favorite 
color, and you have a new admirer. 
Our attendance must have exceeded 
three hundred. 

Our first exhibition closed a splen- 
did success and with much knowledge 
gained. 

The flowers were sent to sick or 
shut-ins. 

The club was urged to have a show 
of Asters and Dahlias. This also was 
a fine success. Held September 16 at 
the Automobile rooms. 

30 exhibitors. 38 varieties. 105 en- 
tries. 

Asters and Dahlias predominated, 
but many other flowers were on dis- 
play especially the Strawflowers. 

We hope to perfect our plans the 
coming Winter. 

We will hold three shows each Sum- 
mer. If people would only awaken to 
the beauty that everywhere abounds, 
and which God has so generously 
spread before us! 

If we would open our eyes and see 
pictures more wonderful than the 
greatest canvas. 

Open our ears and hear the sweetest 
earthly melodies. 

Learn how poor a thing money is 
and all that really matters is what 
you are. 

Character is the only thing that will 
live after us. 

Mrs. L. E. Woopcock, Secretary 


December Doings 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 

ECEMBER, with its crisp air, 
D frequent snow squalls, and the 

holiday spirit so prevalent every- 
where, may seem a kittle time to talk 
of gardening, but December is not a 
day too late—or too early—to consider 
some of the subjects interesting to the 
garden-loving mind. 

Perhaps a thoughtful consideration 
of the shrubbery border may well take 
first place in the critical survey we 
make of the garden at this time. The 
shrubs looked all right in the Summer 
when clothed with foliage, but how do 
they look now? #£Are the denuded 
masses interesting in themselves and 
are there points of special interest? 
Are some, like Scotch Briar Roses, at- 
tractive because of their dense twiggy 
habit and does the bright colored bark 
or berries of others give warmth and 


- charm to the garden landscape? Are 


all these attractions well placed or 
may they be moved to advantage so 
as to be more easily enjoyed especially 
by those who may be house-bound in 


cold weather? December is a very 

‘ood month to consider these and other 
questions that arise in the individual 
mind, for the snow is not deep enough 
to conceal the bushes while the berries 
still linger and the barks grow brighter 
day by day. 

And it is quite time now to give the 
final tuck to the blankets that are to 
keep our treasures snug and safe 
through the cold weather. The blank- 
ets of leaves, straw, boughs, etc., must 
not be too heavy or they will defeat 
the end sought; in fact it is shading 
rather than warmth that most plants 
need—-protection from the sun rather 
than from the cold. I find that the 
leaves that drift naturally among the 
plants are generally quite protection 
enough with a box or board over some 
small plants that are fussy about wet 
feet; and while going about this wind- 
ing up of the garden’s affairs it seems 
quite natural to take a mental review 
of the failures and successes of the 
past season and determine some of the 


353 


changes to be inaugurated in the year 
to come. 
Of course, December is not the popu- 


lar time for making good resolutions, 


but it is a very good plan to make some 
of them early so that they may become 
fixed and hardened before the spring 
seed catalogues begin to arrive. We 
all know the temptation to buy seeds 
and plants we have no place to plant 
and no time to care for, and the wise 
man—and more especially the wise 
woman—will put such temptation 
firmly aside and make only plans that 
have some chance of being carried out 
without too great a loss of money, time 
and plants. It is quite possible to have 
gardens of distinction, beauty and 
charm under difficult conditions, but 
it is done by careful selection of plants 
suited to our environs, not by trying 
to grow plants demanding “full sun” 
or “sphagnum bogs” when our de- 
mesne consists of a bit of dry and 
shaded gravel. This does not' by any 
means preclude the testing of new va- 
rieties or the making of experiments 
—it merely suggests the wisdom of 
keeping most of our eggs in reliable 
baskets. 

As the holidays draw near another 
phase of the subject forces itself upon 
us. The treasure trove of the garden 
that was to form so many of our 
Christmas gifts—the packages of 
seeds, the divisions and bulbs and 
rooted slips; the little bottles of pickles 
and jars of jellies and jams that were 
to fill the tiny cupboards and gladden 
the hearts of “light” housekeepers— 
where are they? The thought that 
was crowded out in the heat and hurry 
of Summer may well bz replanted, and 
the soil so carefully firmed about its 
roots that it will grow and bear fruit 
in many delightsome gifts for Christ- 
mas 1923. 





Weeds 


There are so many methods recom- 
mended for ridding a place of weeds, 
from the “trench and fill” method 
along plant rows to wheeied cultivators 
between rows, that little can be said 
about weeding methods; but many 
gardeners need to have a new mental 
attitude toward weeds. 


Working among my Gladioli puts me 
in a mood to find reasons for a lot of 
things that we are accustomed to look 
upon as pests. 


I’ve often thought of weeds, 
And worked to keep them from my 


lawn 
And flower beds; 
And it has seemed that Nature was 
Too lavish of the weeds. 


Then some one wrote : 
That “Weeds are merely plants which 
no one needs.” 


When I recalled that there was time 
When there were plants 

But there was none to need. 

I felt most glad that Nature gave 

Abundantly of weeds. 


Oscar E. JENSEN 
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The Place for Novelties 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


With the New Year we may expect 
the usual flow of new catalogues, each 
with its preface of new temptations 
for every gardener. In a book many 
of us gaily skip the preface, but who 
of us does not turn at once to the nov- 
elties on the first pages of the seed 
catalogue? Not only do we turn 
thereto, but also we commit ourselves 
to its uncertainties and then, ofttimes, 
it is not many months before we regret 
our lack of resistance. 

To add new things to a long estab- 
lished garden freshens our interest an- 
nually, but with a new garden there 
are always hosts of well-tried plants 
worthy of a place and sure to succeed 
which will still bring to us the joys of 
anticipation. The experienced gar- 
dener has reached satiation in a way, 
his jaded taste needs the spur of nov- 
elty, his crowded garden will not suf- 
fer from a minor’ failure, his garden 
allowance will bear the loss so often 
incidental to the purchase of novelties. 
Garden writers are, of necessity, peo- 
ple of experience, (at least we hope 
they are though we may sometimes 
doubt it), and it seems to me that they 
tend to put emphasis on out-of-the- 
way plants, ones that are new or so 
unusual as to be found with difficulty. 
For one mention of Rudebeckia subto- 
mentosa which is of easiest culture and 
fulsomely flowered we may find six 
commendations of Nepeta Mussini, a 
charming catnip to be sure, but of only 
second rate importance in the garden. 

For a new garden 60% at least of 
my expenditure the first-year would 
be in preparing the ground, trenching 
to a depth of eighteen inches, or two 
feet, enriching with bone meal and 
well-rotted manure, or woods-earth, 
while of the remaining 40% only a 
very small fraction would go to any- 
thing that might be called a novelty. 

In selecting materials I first decide 
what sort of a floral display I want. Is 
it seasonal only? Is it for cut-flow- 
ers? Is it simply to meet the exigen- 
cies of my hobby for some particular 
flower? Or, is it that most difficult of 
garden feats, an arrangement of per- 
ennials for all season bloom? Within 
the limits of this decision I then as- 
semble what I call a garden palette. 
As an artist squeezes out blobs of 
paint from various tubes of color onto 
his palette so I jot down various names 
of flower families on my pad. We each 
may variously mix our materials; we 
may find that still other materials 
must be added to make the picture, but 
at least we have made a beginning. 
One might almost say that the fewer 
the materials the more harmonious the 
result. With three primary colors we 
may mix an infinitude of hues and 
tones, with two types of flowers at a 





season we may secure masses of color 


in an infinity of combinations. But 
let me give you a few examples of gar- 
den palettes. 

A spring and fall garden is required. 
Early bulbs, Irises, hardy Asters and 
Chrysanthemums will serve as our 
primary colors. Some early blooming 
edging plants, late Tulips, a few Gla- 
dioli or perhaps golden Sneezeweed 
will form a secondary line of color and 
within these narrowed limits we may 
create a garden bright with color, easy 
to maintain, and admitting of many 
and diverse color effects. To fulfill 
the same requirements with a lighter 
touch our palette might consist of 
Violas and Columbines, Anthericums, 
and, for the Fall, Japanese Anemones. 
This would give less color but more 
grace. 

Within the boundaries of a single 
garden picture simplicity of material 
helps above all things. For an all-sea- 
son perennial border various palettes 
are possible. Tulips, Peonies, and 
Phlox carefully selected for its wide 
variations in habit and time of bloom 
would give continued color.. Daffodils 
and bell-flowers in infinite variety, per- 
haps lit with stately Lilies, would give 
succession. Early Phlox, Irises, Peo- 
nies, Foxgloves, Larkspurs, late Phlox, 
Asters, and Chrysanthemums in sim- 
ple selections of varieties would give 
pera the most glorious pageant of 
all. 

In painting we are concerned. but 
with the proper mixing of colors but, 
in planting even obtaining color de- 
pends upon the growth of plants and 
some require one soil and some an- 
other and some are quiet stay-at- 
homes, and others wandering adven- 
turers that continually intrude upon 
and even rob the peaceable citizen. 
Fortunately plants are adaptable 
things but even so they are like peo- 
ple with individual likes and dislikes. 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman is a pleasant 
companion to all his aristocratic 
friends but treds blissfully upon his 
lowly neighbors while Faithful stays 
with us, absolutely to be relied upon, 
and Talkative with no firm hold upon 
realities may be found in the most in- 
convenient places. To know all this 
and much, much more, is a necessity in 
the arrangement of plants. 

Now novelties are like new friends, 
much lauded perhaps, but still untried. 
They may prove all that we think, but 
they may not; and to pass by the well- 
known for the well-spoken of is not 
the part of wisdom. To be sure there 
is a certain unenviable pleasure in 
crowing over our neighbors, but no 
real garden can be developed on a 
basis of imitation or purely for the 
desire of surpassing our friends. It 
should rather be the result of natural 
growth both actually and in apprecia- 
tion. In the beginning, at least, avoid 
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novelties and their temptation to false 
pride and avoid aiso eccentricities; 
such are never in good taste. Success 
in gardening comes not from the use 
of different things than anyone else, 
but from the delightful individuality 
of the arrangement of commonplace 
things. Just what reason do we give 
for the naive way in which we lead our 
friends unseeingly past many beauties 
to admire some sickly specimen of a 
novelty, some weed perhaps, of a dis- 
tant land? We point with pride per- 
haps to a Blue Spruce and state with 
glee how much it cost. Surely such a 
blot can be seen without special desig- 
nation and what care our friends for 
the cost? Specialists will appreciate 
seeing the new but let us not forget 
that most visitors care nothing for 
names or rarity,—beauty, atmosphere, 
rest is what they seek and value. We 
seek to acquire a reputation for good 
taste in manner and dress, in furnish- 
ings, and yet, in the arrangement of 
our grounds, the most public of ail our 
possessions, we go astray. Rarely do 
they reflect ourselves as we would like 
to be considered. They may be coldly 
naked, clothed au naturel, or “deco- 
rated” by the taste of a local grower of 
plants with the limited imagination 
that just growing plants demands. In 
the older countries the years have 
given charm to many a peasant gar- 
den, but here in America, the years 
have not passed, we have not taken the 
time to think and plan for ourselves, 
we imitate or follow the first advice. 
To achieve self-expression in planting 
takes much thought and work, and to 
achieve real beauty, takes imagination 
as well. Self-development is the great- 
est joy, but obtaining the best profes- 
sional advice will at least bring the 
pleasure of owning beauty. Anything 
less than the best that we can attain 
falls pitiably short. Let us in all our 
gardening stick to the straight and 
narrow way, avoid the pitfalls of the 
novel and the eccentric, and not wan- 
der into the by-paths of false pride 
and vain competition. 


Cary Farm Gladioli 


The Cary Farm, Lexington, Mass., 
is offering stock from the private Gla- 
diolus collection of Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
Mr. Fairbanks has secured varieties 
from all over the world nearly, and 
has tried out from year to year all of 
the best new introductions. During 
the past few years his prize winnings 
have been heavy, including the much 
sought for gold medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and half 
a dozen or more silver medals from 
various donors. Mr. Fairbanks in 
making his extensive collection has 
had in mind varieties especially suit- 
able for exhibition purposes. 


Growers have been very fortunate 
this year, as weather in most sections 
has been favorable for digging pur- 
poses. It is not often that freezing 
weather and snow have held off so long. 
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Our Thrushes 


BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN (BOSTON) 


(Written expressly ‘or The Flower Grower] 


If a bird’s home is the country in 
which it was born, and where it builds 
its nest and rears its young,—and 
surely that is the place best entitled to 


be called the home of a bird,—then - 


this northeast corner of the United 
States can fairly claim to be the home 
of five species of that group of the 
Thrush family to which the systema- 
tists have given the subgeneric title of 
hylocichla, but which are better known 
by their English names—Wood 
Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush or Veery, 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, Olive-backed 
Thrush, and Hermit Thrush. Four of 
these build their nests in some of the 
settled portions of the country, but the 
fifth, the Gray-cheeked, is made of 
sturdier stuff, and revels in the brac- 
ing air and deep forests that it finds 
to the northward of the Laurentian 
hills. We catch a glimpse of these 
northern breeding birds as the flocks 
go scurrying across the country on the 
way to and from their winter resorts 
in the far away south; and it is but 
a glimpse we get, for as a matter of 
fact they are rarely seen at all, and 
only a few of our observers have had 
the good fortune to learn how these 
birds look in the field. A few are seen 
every year on the highest hills of New 
Hampshire and Maine, and in the Cat- 
skills and the Adirondacks. 

The other four are not equally dis- 
tributed over all this “down east” area 
though with one exception they are 
more or less abundant almost every- 
where. The Wood Thrush is the ex- 
ception, for it occurs regularly only in 
the more southern portions of the 
breeding area of the group. 

These four species appear at a short 
distance so much alike in form and 
color, and their habits and songs are 
so similar, that the average native 
thinks them one species, which he 
dubs “Swamp Robin”—Robin, from 
their robinish ways and mellow notes, 
and of the swamp because their songs 
often come from bushes that flank the 
damp meadows, or from a cool dingle 
through which a stream purls its way. 
The native aforesaid should not be 
judged harshly for his mistake, as the 
birds at a distance are not easily dis- 
tinguished, though a close inspection 
reveals marked differences. 

The Thrushes are ranked among the 
most noble of the avian aristocracy— 
the family is given precedence over all 
others in modern classification—and 
this exalted position seems singularly 
appropriate, for in appearance as well 
as in manner they are unmistakably 
patricians. Their forms are models of 
elegance; their costumes are rich but 
inconspicuous, and their bearing un- 


der trying ordeals is calm, dignified 
and courageous. While modest and 
retiring they are not shy, and though 
brave are never quarrelsome. They 
have no vulgar ways and under all con- 
ditions display a well bred air and 
graceful manner. 

A mistaken idea prevails that these 
birds are peculiarly solitary in their 
habits, and that they have a stronger 
preference for seclusion than other 
species. On the contrary their recluse 
habits are not specially marked; their 
isolation and seclusion is not more pro- 
nounced than that of numerous other 
woodland birds. It is true that these 
Thrushes are not gregarious, but com- 
paratively few birds are. It is true 
also that during the nesting season, 
the season in which our birds are most 
conspicuous, the Thrushes are not 
found in flocks as a rule; but it is 
equally true that they are not es- 
pecially addicted to hermit-iike habits. 
They have an immense expanse of 
country to wander over and nowhere 
are they so abundant as to force their 
presence upon the notice of a super- 
ficial observer. The Thrushes, like 
many other birds, lack demonstrative 
sociability, but I have on more than 
one occasion met with a dozen of them 
in as many minutes, during a stroll in 
their haunts. They enjoy the shelter 
and the privacy of the quiet groves, 
and share that feeling with many of 
the feathered throng. Not that they 
penetrate into the deeper forests—few 
of our song birds go there—but they 
find food in plenty, a grateful shade, 
and agreeable surroundings amid the 
dells and timber patches adjacent to 
the settlements, so they select these 
places for nesting sites, and spend in 
such secluded spots most of the sum- 
mer days. To sum up the matter:— 
When it is said that our Thrushes pre- 
fer the retirement of the groves and 
dingles to the glare of the open field 
or the bustle of the roadside, the en- 
tire story of their recluse habits has 
been told. 

These birds are seen on the ground 
quite as often as on a perch, for their 
food during most of the year consists 
of grubs, beetles, ground worms and 
various insects that gather under the 
fallen leaves; but when the wild fruits 
are ripe the Thrush changes his diet 
to more dainty fare. 


I am reminded that Eugene P. Bick- 
nell, of New York, discovered that the 
Gray-cheeked Thrush that breeds in 
the southern districts of this bird’s 
breeding area, is smaller than the 
more northern breeding bird; so the 
systematists have given the northern 
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form the name of Alice’s Thrush and 
have named the southern variety Bick- 
nell’s Thrush. 


A Nest-building Parrot* 
By Mary B. SHERMAN (In Bird Lore) 

In May, 1920, two Parrots escaped 
from their cage. They soon made their 
way to my garden, which has been a bird 
sanctuary for seventy years, and through- 
out the Summer spent most of their time 
i this neighborhood. They seemed to 
find plenty of food in near-by chicken- 
yards, and they also fed on the tender 
green shoots of the trees and delighted 
in Apples as soon as they were formed. 

Of course, we tried to feed them, but 
for some time they were very shy. As 
the weather grew ooler they learned 
where to find food and came daily to 
window-sills and piazzas where it was 
left for them. 

In July, they began building a nest. 
The first one was made of twigs very 
loosely woven, we)i camouflaged, as the 
green leaves were left on the twigs. It 
was shaped like a Robin’s nest and ‘placed 
on a small branch in a tall Maple, about 
a half a block from my home. It see 
to be completed and I saw one of the Par- 
rots sitting in it, when a strong wind 
brought it to the ground. In a few days 
they commenced a second nest which was 
quite different. This was round, more 
like a Marsh Wren’s, and was built 
around a slender branch, 1% inches in 
diameter in its largest part, high up in a 
near-by Elm. This nest is truly remark- 
able. It measures thirty-nine inches in 
diameter one way and thirty-three inches 
the other. It is firmly woven of small 
twigs, from which, in time, the leaves 
fell. The branch runs through the nest, 
and on this the birds roosted, as the bark 
is all worn off by their feet. In the front 
of the nest is a round opening about five 
inches in diameter and in this doorway 
both Parrots would sit billing and cooing 
and talking to each other in Parrot lan- 
guage, while we watched them from be- 
low. As cold weather drew near, we 
were greatly distressed fearing they 
would freeze in our cold northern Winter, 
and we tried in every way to capture 
them with traps which the Bird Club 
had made. Three different nights the 
Mayor had the firemen go up to the nest 
on extension ladders but each time the 
birds were aroused and escaped. Every- 
one became interested and there was 
hardly an hour in the day that there was 
not an audience on the walk below watch- 
ing the Parrots. In December I went tc 
California leaving the birds feeding on 
the snow under my window. They had 
grown very handsome, their feathers 
thick and fluffy, and they had plenty of 
food for everyone in the neighborhood 
had a place where food was kept for them. 
When they found something they especi- 
ally liked they would fly to a veranda 
railing or tree where the male would 
break off small pieces and feed them to 
the female. Certainly they had had the 
time of their lives, and I really believe 
that they might have lived through the 
winter, for the nest seemed warm, but it 
was so large and on such a slender 
branch that we feared it would fall when 
covered with ice and snow. Before 
Christmas word reached me that both 
birds had been trapped. They were re- 
turned to their owners, but alas, during 
the Winter one died, and in the Spring 
the other was liberated. It was pitiful to 
see him in his old haunts calling for his 
mate. I believe he has now been captured 
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again and I hope has a happy home. The 
firemen again went up into the tree, 
sawed off the limb which held the nest 
and saved it for me. 


LATER NOTE TO THE EDITOR OF 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


You may be interested to know that 
the Parrakeet, which was captured and 
kept through the Winter, was liberated 
in May and for some unknown reason 
at once selected my garden as his abig- 
ing place. He has been a real joy all 
Summer. He has become very tame 
with me, comes at my. call and has 
many cunning little tricks. He will go 
to no one else. After my tame Robins 
and their four fat youngsters had left 
their nest which was built in a Robin 
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shelter the Parrakeet took possession. 
It is very small for him, but he takes 
his naps in this discarded nest with 
his head tucked under his wing, and 
he has woven little twigs around the 
sides of the shelter trying to make it 
more like his former nest. 

He seems moody without his mate 
and the other birds do not like him. I 
think as the weather grows cold that 
I will send him to New York to have 
him cared for in one of the park 
aviaries, 





Mary B. SHERMAN 


*A detailed description ef one of the birds, still 
living, whose interesting history is given in this 
article, shows it to be the Gray-breasted or Monk 
Parrakeet (Myiopsitta monacha) of southern Bra- 
zil to Uruguay, a species noteworthy for com- 
munal nest-building habits.—Eb. 





On Rooting Geraniums 
BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HEN I READ your query on 

W how to root Geraniums I felt as 
I did when a school girl and the 
teacher had asked the class to bound 
the United Stat My hand flies up 
and I snap my fingers. Know how to 
root a Geranium? Well—some would 
tell you just to break off a slip and 
put it in the ground. And perhaps if 
you have good luck it will grow; as 
though luck was a handmaiden of all 
flower growing. Because a person is 
fortunate in starting and growing 
plants it is* usually attributed to 
“luck ;” whereas it has been the care 
and good judgment used by one who 
naturally gives to her plants the best, 
not going at it haphazardly, thinking 
that if they are going to root they will 
do so, and if they won’t, they won’t; 
and there the matter ends, with them. 

But I always was of an inquiring 
mind and when some plants rooted eas- 
ily and others in the same environment 
did not, I wanted to know why. Of 
late years I have been the recipient of 
many Geranium cuttings sent me from 
various states, and being desirous of 
having them grow, to find if I had new 
specimens, I have given them special 
care, and must say, I succeed in get- 
ting most all to grow. Though some 
have arrived almost dried up, I have 
nursed back the spark of life, and been 
rewarded in some cases with a fine 
plant and bloom. 

I like the half ripened wood best, as 
the great fault in rooting Geraniums 
is in keeping the soil too wet and caus- 
ing them to rot instead of root. Coarse 
sand is best, and good drainage, bits 
of charcoal in the sand, and a warm 
situation. Geraniums may be rooted 
in the sun or shade, but if in the shade 
care must be taken not to keep too wet. 

. I have sometimes been able to cut up 
a whole plant and root every piece, 
both tender wood and the old stalks. 

If you have a tender green cutting, 
you will find it is already full of juice 
and so naturally does not need a great 
deal of moisture, so put those all sepa- 


rate in a box by themselves and keep 
the sand just moist, even letting it 
get a little dry until the soft end has 
calloused somewhat. After the leaves 
show growth they should be moved 
into another box. of soil, and still be 
kept half dry. The half-hard-woody 
slips will root in either soil or sand 
equally well, (just so they are not kept 
too wet), but the old stalks require 
different ‘treatment altogether. 

I learned how to root these from 
seeing some that had been thrown 
away on a trash pile and they. kept 
their blooms for days and finally it 
rained and washed some soil partly 
over the old stems and I was surprised 
to see them begin growing, and ex- 
amined them to see how they had ac- 
complished it. I found that part of 
the stem had become partly covered 
with soil and the roots had started out 
from the eyes along the stem. Then 
I tried the experiment myself. Taking 
an old stem, I cut it to two eyes, one 
on the upper side and the other on the 
lower, laid the stem on the sand, 
pushed the sand up so as to about half 
cover, and kept it moist. In about ten 
days new leaves started out from the 
upper eye and I knew then that roots 
were forming on the under eye. Every 
one I started that way grew. I believe 
if I had stuck those ir the sand in an 
upright position they would not have 
grown at all, but laying them flat 
seemed to be just the thing they 
wanted. 

Since I found that out I have tried 
rooting Begonias of the recumbent 
type in that way, as some do not have 
cuttings, but are one straight stem. So 
I cut these up, being sure to get stems 
showing eyes, and placed them fiat in 
the sand box, covering about half the 
stem. If you are careful in getting 
an eye in the sand the roots will soon 
start into growth. 

I find the young tender cuttings of 
Geraniums the hardest to start, as 
they are so apt to rot before the root 
forms; if they could be calloused in 
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some way, (perhaps by laying a few 
days in dry sand before putting in the 
wet sand), I think a great percentage 
of them would grow. It is worth try- 
ing for anyway. 

I have a very odd specimen of Gera- 
nium called Youth and Old Age. Part 
of the petals are bright red, and half 
white. It-is double and the blossom 
small, but very attractive. I have been 
told it was called a Cactus Geranium, 
which is a new one to me. Does any 
one know more about this variety? One 
plant I’ve had in a sunny window for 
two years and the stalks have grown 
about thirty inches long. I’ve had to 
tack it up against the frame, as I 
would a climber, and it blooms con- 
tinually the year round. 

Another one I like 1s Cracker Jack, 
said to be a cross between an Ivy 
Geranium and a common pink variety. 


. The petals are double and are spotted 


with crimson. The leaves are a sort 
of modified Ivy leaf, but of dull green. 

Geraniums need plenty of sunlight 
to bloom well. For the variegated 
leaved variety, do not give rich soil 
as poor soil brings out the colors best. 
I have had plants in bloom two months 
from cutting. It depends greatly on 
the care and variety of plants for 
early blooms. One has to know the va- 
riety to get early blooms; the slower 
growing sorts must be given more 
time. 


Tree Toads 


For an experienced florist like the 
Editor to become acquainted with the 
Tree Toad only now—as stated in No- 
vember FLOWER GROWER—is quite 
amazing. 

A Tree Toad is worth $1.00 in any 
conservatory; it will keep Red Spider 
off of Jessamine, or anything else; 
rid you of Aphis; and relieve you of 
bother with nicotine or other sprays. 
You need never feed it, and can seldom 
find it among your plants, except when 
it sings, if the weather is going to 
change, being most inclined to do so 
when it hears the rattle of dishes in 
the dining room. Two or three times 
during the Winter it may stray out 
into the adjoining room, but no of- 
tener, and will return to the flowers 
quite soon. 

Any country boy will catch you 
one each September or October for a 
quarter. 


ALBERT CHANDLER, (Missouri) 


Editor’s Note: 

The Editor cannot plead guilty to being an ex- 
perienced florist—he is more of a novice—in fact, 
very much of a greenhorn in many fioricultural 
things. 

He is, however, glad to know that the Tree 
Toad is worth money in any conservatory, 
and no doubt other people will be glad to know 

is, too. Tree Toads in northern New York, 
however, are not as plentiful, probably, as they 
are in Missouri. The itor made his home in 
northern New York until he was nineteen years 
of age, (prior to a twenty-year sojourn in the 
West), and although a right active boy, had never 
seen a Tree Toad up to the time he left this part 
of the country for the West. It is doubtful if a 
country boy could be hired in Jefferson County, 
New York, to agree to catch a Tree Toad at any 
price, — less to undertake it for a quarter. 

But if the Tree Toad will do what Chandler 
claims, oe is an economic necessity in a green- 
house or conservatory and incidentally he is a 
mighty interesting little chap to have about. 
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Mansfield Gladiolus Association 





FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the 
Mansfield Gladiolus Association was held 
in the upper Town Hall, August 16 and 
17, 1922. This was the largest and best 
yet held and the blooms equal in quality 
to those shown in Boston by the New 
England Gladiolus Association, the ex- 
hibits numbering about eight hundred, 
and distributed among the seventy-three 


classes. 
The special feature of the show was 





tractive decoration for the center of a 
table, by arranging red Gladioli and 
Ferns. 

Two table displays were shown which 
were very artistic and gave a og idea 
of what can be done with Gladioli. These 
were shown by Mrs. B. M. Latham and 
Albert Leehan. ‘ 

W. S. Harris had the largest collection 
in the show and was awarded the bronze 
medal. This is the first time the bronze 
medal has been given by this society, but 
this Spring the Mansfield Association 
affiliated with the New England Associa- 
tion and is able now to give the New Eng- 
land Society Medal. 

The Judges were A. L. Stephen, Wa- 





Saunders Gardens display in west end of hall 


the wonderful display of the Saunders 
Gardens from North Scituate, R. L., 

grown by Dr. B. M. Latham of Mansfield. 
This took the entire west end of the hall 
and also stage. On the stage were frames 
extending from one side to the other 
banked with oak leaves on which was the 
name of Saunders Gardens. Each letter 
was made up of a mass of individual 
blooms of Gladiolus Pearl, requiring the 
flowers from six hundred spikes 

Other exhibits worthy of mention were 
Cc. W. Brown, Ashland; E. N. Fischer, 
Jamaica Plain; Massasoit Gardens, North 
Attleboro; F. O. Shepardson, Albert Lee- 
han, W. S. Harris, Mansfield; Elmer 
Smith, Myricks; S. E. Spencer, Woburn; 
A. L. Stephen, Waban; John Zeestraten, 
East Bridgewater. 

Among the Gladioli shown by W. E. 
Clark, of Sharon, was a wild species 
known as Dracocephalus and this is what 
some of his seedlings are derived from. 

Besides the displays of Gladioli sev- 
eral growers of Dahlias exhibited. These 
were Carver & Sampson of Brockton; El- 
mer Smith of Myricks; Albert Leehan, 
Mansfield; and John Zeestraten, East 
Bridgewater. The blooms were the larg- 
est ever exhibited in town and won the 
admiration of all who viewed them. 

Mrs. C. W. Clark exhibited a very at- 


ban; Thomas Proctor, Wrentham, and 
C. W. Brown of Ashland. 

The cut glass vase which was given for 
the best ten vases, ten varieties, three 
A ag each, was awarded to Albert Lee- 

an. 

A. L. Stephen was awarded Honorable 
Mention for his Pink Wonder and Snow 
Drift. S. E. Spencer Honorable Mention 
for Waban. 

The committee for the exhibition were 
Dr. B. M. apne Willis Chase, Miss J. 
F. Bushnell and F. C. Shepardson. 

The enthusiasm and interest shown by 
the amateurs was surprising and next 
year’s entries are expected to be much 
larger. 

The flowers were auctioned off Thurs- 
day evening and after the expenses are 
paid the proceeds will be turned over to 
the District Nurse Association. 


L. Faye Howe, Sec’y 





Rutledge Horticultural Society 








Our annual meeting was held on Oc- 
tober 24 and the following officers elected : 
President, S. C. Wicks; Vice-President, 
H. S. Kaney; Treasurer, Fred Hartley; 
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Secretary, W. A. Whittaker, P. O. Box 
325, Rutledge, Pa 

We are arranging to have a series of 
Round Table talks at our monthly meet- 
ings this Winter and I will be very glad 
if any FLower GROWER readers can of- 
fer suggestions to me for an interesting 
program for these Winter meetings. 

W. A. Wurrraker, Sec’y 





Seattle Gladiolus Club 











The first exhibition of the Seattle Gla- 
diolus Club was held in the rooms cf the 
Seattle Fine Arts Hall, August 15 and 
16. The exhibition was thronged with 
visitors during both days of the show 
and the officers of the club are most en- 
thusiastic over the success of their first 
exhibit. Due to the fact that several 
conventions are being held in Seattle at 
this time, prominent among which are 
the conventions of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Advertising and Sign Writers 
and the Reunion of the Ninety First Di- 
vision, visitors from practically every 
state in the Union attended the show. 

Something over 2,500 blooms were ex- 
hibited, embracing about 700 varieties of 
Gladioli and Primulinus Hybrids. The 
largest single exhibit was that of the 
President of the Club, Oscar E. Jensen, 
of Richmond Beach, Wash., who entered 
over 500 blooms. 

Although the exhibit was non-competi- 
tive, the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
offered three prizes, totaling $75 in value 
and a trophy was offered for the best 
spike of named variety 

First prize, value $37.50, was won by 
Oscar E. Jensen, second , value 
$25.00, was won by O. B. — 
and third prize, value $12.50, was won by 
Dr. L. L. Ballou. These prizes were of- 
fered for variety exhibits. The trophy 
for best spike was won. by O. B. Thor- 
grimson on a spike of Kunderd’s Purple 
Glory, an unusually fine spike of this de- 
lightful flower. Decision of the judges 
on best spike rested between the Purple 
Glory a entered by Mr. ap apa 
and a spike of one of Diener’s new 
ductions entered by Mr. Jensen. is 
latter magnificent spike of a delicate sal- 
mon-pink, suffused with a glowing burnt 
orange, feathered with deep orange 
splashes, unfortunately has not yet been 
named by Diener, being sent to Mr. Jen- 
sen for trial of uncatalogued new pro- 
ductions and trophy was awarded Mr. 
Thorgrimson as his entry was named. 

Prominent among the exhibits was a 
table entered by William Collier, a sev- 
enty-eight year old enthusiast who has 
grown Gladioli from the flower of grand- 
mother’s garden to the present marvelous 
developments of our favorite flower. Mr. 
Collier was not eligible to enter in ama- 
teur class but his table received special 
mention. Wm. Collier is the father of 
Herbert L. Collier, a nationally known 
Rosarian and Gladiolus enthusiast, Sec- 
retary of th<z Seattle Gladiolus Club. 

Best pofessionz! dis <a was entered 
by Wm. E. Sherbrooke, of Kirkland, 
Wash., whose display of Diener’s Richard 
Diener attracted unusual attention. 

A beautifully arranged basket of Kun- 
derd’s Primulinus Hybrids, entered by 
Mrs. Clara Gillette, of Seattle, an ama- 
teur, attracted marked attention and un- 
stinted praise from judges and visiting 
florists. Mrs. Gillette advised the judges 
of her having secured some blooms from 
neighbors so she was not eligible to com- 
pete for a prize in variety exhibits. Her 
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artistic arrangement of Prims in an im- 
mense basket was a revelation to profes- 
sional florists of the possibilities of these 
flowers in decorative work. This basket 
easily surpassed any seen by the writer 
in attendance at shows throughout the 
country over a period of several years. 
The lacy effects secured with so many 
spikes, crowned with a waving circle of 
blooms of Alice Tiplady was a veritable 
work of art. 

Interest in Gladioli throughout the 
Northwest is literally at fever pitch and 
the President of the Club, Mr. Jensen, 
was as busy as a campaign orator, ex- 
plaining to visitors his favorite conten- 
tion that the first price of exceptional 
Gladioli is quickly forgotten in the joy 
of securing such flowers as were on ex- 
hibit at the show. A marked tribute to 
the flower growers of the Northwest is 
implied in the fact that practically none 
of the old types of Gladioli were entered 
in the show. Only one America was en- 
tered. Hundreds of blooms of the (so- 
called) expensive varieties offered . by 
Diener and -Kunderd were on exhibition 
and practically every leader offered by 
growers throughout the country could be 
found in the show. 





Takoma Horticultural Club 








ANNUAL DAHLIA SHOW 


The Annual Dahlia Show of the Ta- 
koma Horticultural Club was held in the 
auditorium of the Library on October 6 
and 7. The wonderful display of bloom 
greatly surpassed any of the various 
Dahlia Shows held recently in and 
around Washington. The newer varieties 
were greatly in evidence in all of their 
glory of color and grandeur of form. 
Special attention was given to color har- 
mony in the arrangement of the 600 
vases and although the various classes 
and types were segregated, the yellows, 
gold and salmons blended beautifully with 
the Yavenders, pinks, reds and whites. 

The following awards were made in the 
various classes: 


CLASS I—BEST SPECIMEN, ONE TO THREE 
FLOWERS TO A VASE: 


W. Fello 
Hedgecock, exhibiting Thuringia. 
Ly 


(b) Hybrid i 
First won by Dr. W. A. Orton exhibiting George 
Walters; Second won by Mrs. W. W. Stock- 
berger exhibiting Kalif; Third won by Jesse 
Suter exhibiting Attraction. 


W. A. Orton exhibiting Kelsey ; 
C. Carroll exhibiting Dreer’s 
White; Third won by Jesse Suter exhibiting 


¥i 
(d) ho 
First won by Dr. G. G. Hedgecock exhibiting J. G. 
Cassatt 


; Second won by variety Golden West. 
(e) Pompon 


won by Mrs. Coney exhibiting Chieftain ; 
Second won by Dr. A. Orton exhibiting 
Autumn Queen; Third “won by Mrs. W. W. 


Stockberger exhibiting Gretchen Heinie. 

(f) Decorative 

First won by variety Roem von Nykerk; Second 
won by Dr. W. A. Orton exhibiting Futurity; 
ao won by Dr. G. G. Hedgecock exhibiting 


(gz) » Peeng-fewatet 

First won by Dr. W. A. Orton exhibiting Billion- 
aire; md won by A. C. Davis exhibiting 
Allouisa Sanders: Third won by Mrs. Bunter 


Collarett2 
First won by Dr. G. G. Hedgecock exhibiting 
Maurice Revoir; Second won - Dr. W. A. Or- 
ton exhibiting Maurice Revoir; Third won by 
Mrs. W. ve Stockberger exhibiting Souvenir de 


Chabanne. 
(i) Single 


First won by Dr. W. A. Orton exhibiting French ; 
Second won by Mrs. Bunter exhibiting Mrs. 
Pearce; Third won by Mrs. Corey exhibiting 
Single Yellow. 


CLASS II—BEST SEEDLING: 

First won by J. H. Kesecker exhibiting Mrs. James 
R. Carmer; Second won by E. Q. Knight ex- 
hibiting 1922 Seedling; Third won by C. C. 
Carroll exhibiting 1922 Seedling. 

CLASS III—BEST VASE: 

(a) Dahlias alone 

First won by Dr. W. A. Orton; Second won by 
Mrs. C Shade. 

(b) Dahlias with other flowers 

Second won by Margaret C. Lancaster. 

CLASS IV—BEST BASKET: 

(a) Dahlias alone 

First won by Mrs. William Stuart; Second won 

by Dr. C. C. Galloway; Third won by Mrs. Bunter. 

(b) Dahlias with other flowers. 

First won by Miss Margaret Lancaster. 

CLASS V—BEST COLLECTION OF 
VARIETIES: 

First won by Dr. W. A. Orton; Second won by 
Dr. G. G. Hedgecock ; Third won by A. C. Davis. 
FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATES were we 

to following parties who did not compete in the 

foregoing classes : 
Miss Florence Thompson, of Laurel, Maryland, 

Enchaatress, Bianca, 


dian Chief, Millionaire and Miss Judd. This dis- 
play, due to the wonderful form and extraordinary 
size of . was the sensation of the show. 
The Mount ~~ Gardens, ‘Riverdale, Maryland, 
—— G. A. U. 8. A., H. Wearing, Crim- 
Kennil: soak. Sonam S. Varian, Pat- 


rick O’ Mara, Gold, Byron Streeter, John 
Alden, Mariposa, Marshal Foch, S . Dr. L. 
C. Bosher, Guardian, Dr. Tevis, Rev. Jamieson, 
Mt. Shasta, Mrs. Malcolm Whitman, Mrs. A. D. 
Lockwood, Edith Wooster, ee ee 


Nie enhort, Berceuse, ty of een 


Crystal, Bianca, Geo. Walters, Ruth C. Gleadell, 
Jane Selby, Mrs. George W. Elkins, California, 
Mrs. R. R. Strange and Insulinde. 

AWARDS OF MERITS were given to the fol- 
pee eee ee oon Se Set oS te Se 


C\Gharies H. Schooley and Son, of Forest i 
Maryland, Fag =, Begg Peace, 


Delighted, M Bystei sa Discovery, 
a Selby, Gener ge Tneuitnde ‘ons Patrick 
ara. 
W. H. Stone, of Gaithersburg, Maryland, ex- 
some 30 varieties. 


aig ey 
incent and Sons, of White Marsh, Mary- 
land, exhibiting some 12 varieties. 

Mrs. G. M. Wolfe, < of Linden, Maryland, exhibit- 
ing some varieties. 

Dr. W. E. Safford exhibiting a Table Decoration. 

ae crowds attending the show were 

o great that it was with considerable 

difficulty that they were accommodated. 
Next year the Community Hall will be at 
our disposition and we will be able to 
stage our shows to better advantage, and 
easily accommodate all that come. 


JAMES M. R. ADAMS, 
Chairman of the Exhibition Committee 





Dahlia Society of Colorado 











SECOND ANNUAL SHOW 


The second annual show of the Dahlia 
Society of Colorado was held in the Audi- 
ae at Denver, August 31 to Septem- 

r 

The thousands of Dahlias exhibited 
were arranged on tastefully draped and 
decorated tables grouped on the immense 
stage of the Auditorium, which has a 
seating capacity of fourteen thousand 
and was the scene of the Democratic na- 
tional convention that nominated Bryan 
in 1908. To charm the ear as well as 
the eye there was a daily concert given 
on the great pipe organ, one of the larg- 
est and finest in the world, and these con- 
certs drew many who, coming first solely 
to listen, remained to look and joined 
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the throngs of Dahlia lovers that in- 
spected the exhibits at the conclusion of 
each concert. There was no charge for 
admission. 

The individual blooms were shown in 
pint milk bottles loaned by one of the 
large Denver dairies. The stems were 
cut short so as to allow each bloom to 
rest flat on the mouth of each bottle, thus 
affording more moisture to the flower and 
lengthening its blooming period before 
wilting, though local exhibitors replaced 
faded blooms daily with others of the 
— variety after the awards had been 
ma 

Each table had a basket, vase or pyra- 
mid in the center and in ‘several of the 
large exhibits there was a definite and 
very charming color scheme. Lighter col- 
ors seemed to predominate, and in fact, 
viewed from a distance the effect was 
that of a variegated pattern on a back- 
ground of yellow. One exhibit, that of 
the veteran W. W. Wilmore, consisted 


. entirely of varieties that had their origin 


on the Wilmore Dahlia Farm. In an- 
other, that of B. E. Townsend, there was 
a choice exhibit of Marean Dahlias, in- 
cluding a central basket holding some 
twenty blooms of Mrs. I de Ver Warner. 
Other fine exhibits were those of the Hea- 
cock Dahlia Garden and of the Sensation 
Dahlia Gardens of L. M. McHenry. 

Probably every standard variety of 
Dahlia was represented, and lovers of 
this flower were afforded a rare oppor- 
tunity to see the finest of more recent in- 
troductions. 

The exhibition committee consisted en- 
tirely of ladies: Mrs. G. A. Warfield, Mrs. 
William Haas, Mrs. Guy R. Heacock, and 
Mrs. John A. Imhoff, Jr. The awards in 
each of the five classes were placed by 
committees of three judges, none serving 
on more than one committee, thus giving 
the show a total of fifteen experts to 
award the ribbons. Each class further 
contained sixteen sub-divisions with three 
prizes in each. 

All exhibitors were entered in one or 
the other of the following classes: Class 
A—“Professionals,” growers employing 
a gardener or gardeners and selling or 
trading for profit. Class B—Semi-pro- 
fessionals,” those not employing a steady 
gardener and not making a livelihood 
from Dahlias, but selling or trading for 
profit. Class C—Patrons,” those em- 
ploying a gardener, but not selling or 
treding for profit. Class D—“Amateurs,” 
those growing Dahlias for pleasure, but 
not employing a gardener or selling or 
trading for profit. Class E—Open classes 
not coming under any of the above defini- 
tions. 

It is to be regretted that the show did 
not receive more publicity from the press 
of Denver. One meagre notice was all 
that was given to it during its entire con- 
tinuance by one paper only, the others 
ignoring it entirely. The promoters of 
the show held it as Dahlia lovers—in this 
respect all belonged to one general class 
no matter how their exhibits might be 
classed,—and they deserved much better 
co-operation from the daily press than 
was given them. It cost them close to 
one thousand dollars to stage the show 
and they did not feel warranted in’ pay- 
ing for publicity that should have been 
given the exhibit free and unstinied. 

The present officers of the Colorado 
Dahlia Society are: J. R. Hunting, Presi- 
dent; W. R. Hinds, Vice-president; and 
E. P. Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. These 
with W. W. Wilmore, Dr. C. G. Hickey, 
P. L. Clarke and W. C. Borst compose the 
Executive Committee. 





e the 
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The membership fee is only one dollar 
and there is no excuse for any Dahlia 
lover in Colorado not to join. awry 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 











The local committee to assist the Di- 
rectors of the Ontario Gladiolus Society 
in making the Exhibition to be held in 
Guelph in 1923 a huge success are all 
busy at work. 

The Trial Plot Committee are assured 
of many growers being represented from 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England and most of the United States. 
Growers have already made application 
for space. 

The membership committee are putting 
on a drive for six hundred members or 
more and knowing the men on this com- 
mittee I feel sure they will over the 
top. Prof. McLennan, head of the Horti- 
cultural Department at the Ontario Agri- 
culture College, has the trial plots in 
excellent condition and with the spring 
cultivation will have the soil in excellent 
condition. 

Any grower or dealer in Gladioli who 
has not received an invitation to have 
a planting in the Trial Plots should at 
once communicate with the chairman of 
Trial Plots committee, J. Carter, 
Guelph, Ontario. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


A. B. de Groat, Bath, Steuben County, N. Y. 
Gladiolus catalogue and price list, 1922-1923. 


Cc. L. Hunt, Nunda, N.Y. Wholesale price list 
Gladiolus bulbs, 1922-1923. 


Brightside Gladiolus Gardens, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Wholesale price list Gladiolus bulbs, 1922-1923. 


Chas. L. & Roy L. Pierce, West Medway, Mass. 
1928 trade price list of Gladiolus corms. 


The United Bulb Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. 
— list of bigh class Gladioli, Fall 1922-Spring 


J. Heemskerk, Care P. Van Deursen, Sassen- 
ee nd. Trade list of the best‘ Gladioli, 


Geo. S. Woodruff, I ex ge wer Whole- 
sale price list of Gladioli, Fall 1 


Frank Frenier, Hebron Heights Gardens, He- 
bronville, Mass. Wholesale price list of Gladioli. 


Ralph J. Rooney, 1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, 
Ore. Price list of Gladioli, 1922-1923. 

Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. Gladioli of merit 
for 1922-1923. 


John I. Colegrove, Sheffield, Pa. Price list of 
Gladiolus bulbs, Fall 1922-Spring 1923. 


J. A. Kemp, Little Silver, N. J. 1923 descrip- 
tive price list of Kemp varieties and other high 
class varieties. 





H. E. Chriswell, Wanakah, Hamburg P. 0., N. Y. 
Wholesale price list of Gladioli for 1923. 


Glad-Iris Gardens, Beltsville, Md. Price list of 
choice Gladioli, 1922-1923. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery Co., Winona, Minn. Whole- 
sale price list of Gladiolus bulbs, 1922-1923. _ 


Chas. B. Raffauf. Independence, Iowa. Trade 
price list of Gladioli, Fall 1922. 


W. E. Sherbrooke, Kirkland, Wash. Catalogue 
and price list of Gladioli, Iris and Roses. 8 pages 
and cover. 


' Bertrand H. Farr, Wyomissing Nurseries Co., 
Wyomissing, Pa. “Better Plants—By Farr,” 68 
pages and cover. Finely illustrated. Extra good 
descriptions of ee Peonies, Perennial plants, 
hardy agg uN 

Home Chase, Wilton N. H. 
list of Gladiolus bulbs. 

M. Hoyt, Arvada, Colo. 

Giniiall, 1922-1923. 


H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio. 
Peonies with descriptive matter, ‘notes, 


1923 wholesale 


Trade price list of 


List of 


- Roses is of American origin. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Propagating Rambler Roses 


To tHe Eprror:— 

How can I propagate Rambler Roses by cut- 
tings? E. B. T. 

Answer: It is very easy to propagate 
Rambler Roses by cuttings of ripe wood 
in July. We usually take the tip of a 
branch which has flowered, as that ripens 
earlier, cutting it about eight or ten 
inches long, the lower end being just be- 
low a bud. Trim off some of the foliage 
if there is much of it, and set in mellow 
ground to a depth which leaves about 
two buds above the ground, then invert 
a fruit jar or other wide-mouthed bottle 
over the cutting, after watering it. It 
is preferable to place the cutting in a 
rather sheltered locality, and our own 
practice is to put them, as a rule, under 
or around the parent bush. Very often 
we do not even cover with a jar, but it 
is more certain to do this, especially if the 
season turns very dry after the cutting 
is set. Leave the cutting untouched until 
the next Spring, when a high percentage 
of them will be rooted, and may be set 
like nursery plants. If you have a fa- 
vorable locality in a Rose bed where you 
can water the cuttings and give them 
clean cultivation, you would probably 
reot them very well without covering 
with a glass jar, but it is an added pro- 
tection. Mulch during the Winter. 

These Roses are also very easily prop- 
agated by layers, bending down a ma- 
tured shoot in Spring, with a slight cut- 
ting or heel in the bark on the under side, 
then putting earth over the place where 
they are fastened in the ground. In 
many cases such layers will have a great 
bunch of roots the following season, and 
may then be cut from the main plant and 
set wherever desired. Such Roses as 
Dorothy Perkins and Dr. Van Fleet root 
very readily, but some others are a little 
less certain.— (Rural New Yorker) 


Gloire de Dijon and 
Marechal Niel Roses 


To THE Eprror:— 
Roses, 


Can you tell me anything about two 
Gloire de Dijon and Marechal Niel, their origin 
and age? Both Teas, probably. cay 


Answer: Gloire de Dijon is a climbing 
Tea. It was introduced by Jacotot, a 
French amateur, in 1853. We do not 
know anything of Jacotot, and this is the 
only Rose credited to him. It is a beau- 
tiful Rose, and is said to be the hardiest 
of the Teas. It is a useful climbing Rose 
in a milder climate than our Northern 
States. Marechal Niei is a Noisette Rose. 
The Noisette or Champney family of 
John 
Champney, of Charleston, S. C., fertilized 
the White Musk Rose with the Blush 
China or Bengal. From this cross he 
raised a variety called Champney’s Pink 
Cluster. Philippe Noisette, a Charleston 
florist, raised a blush variety from 
Champney’s Pink Cluster, and sent this 
to his brother, Louis Noisette of Paris, 
about 1817. No credit was given to Mr. 
Champney, the originator of the family, 
and these Roses have thus been wrong- 
fully credited to Noisette. Later varieties 
were crossed with Teas, and are thus less 


hardy, and have also lost their habit of 
blooming in clusters. Marechal Niel was 
sent out by a French grower, Pradel, in 
1864. It is the only Rose with which he 
is credited, but it is widely considered 
the best Noisette and one of the most 
beautiful Roses ever sent out. It is be- 
lieved to have been raised from Isabella 
Gray, which was sent out by Andrew 
Gray, in 1854.—(Rural New Yorker) 


ry sae Berberis Thunbergii 


should ene gh be made from a hedge 
of yet Barberry use for cuttings for 
rooting 7? 
R. T. 


Answer :—Berberis Thunbergii while it 
may be grown from cuttings is best 
grown from seed. The seed should be col- 
lected late in the Fall, stratified in dry 
sand, ahd may be planted in the green- 
house in flats or in a cold frame, or even 
out of doors in a bed before the ground 
freezes. If in a greenhouse it should be 
in a low temperature. The seeds will 
germinate during late Spring or Sum- 
mer and can be transplanted the follow- 
ing Spring. 

Cuttings from ripe wood may be placed 
in the greenhouse in the Fall, and a few 
of them will strike roots. This is not 
considered the best method of propaga- 
tion because of the fact that this shrub 
comes true from seed, and the seed ger- 
minates readily. It is claimed; however, 
that the progeny of Berberis Thunber ii 
sometimes show that they are affected by 
pollen from B, Vulgaris. 


Growing Gladioli From Bulblets 


To THe Eprror:— 

— subscribing to your magazine I have be- 
come interested in Gladioli. I would like to ask 
how bulbs that will bloom are grown from bulb- 
lets. Will bulblets bloom? I have never grown 
Gladioli, but intend to grow some next season. 

R. R. Vovies 

Answer: Gladiolus bulblets are, for the 
most part, drilled like peas in planting. 
Plant not more than three inches deep in 
sandy soil, two inches in a heavier soil. 
Sow rather thickly in the drill as they 
seem to germinate better when planted 
thickly. Some varieties will bloom from 
bulblets, but the bloom is not very satis- 
factory. Most varieties do not bloom 
their best until the second year from 
bulblets. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 











QUESTIONS 





ANTs AND APHIDES ON ASTERS 

During the past season I had some fine 
Asters i: vm seed I saved, and which were 
greatly admired, but wes troubled with 
root aphides and had to destroy several 
plants. 

I tried Black Leaf 40 mixed with wa- 
ter, but it did net seem to do much good. 

While rooting up some plants I noticed 
a lot of ants, so I watched for some time 
and actually saw the ants search for 
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aphides that were left in the soil where 
the plants were rooted up, and, finding 
them, caper them to other Aster 
plants and deposit them there. Here 
was proof that ants are a pest at least 
in one respect. Would like to know the 
best way of getting rid of the ants, and 
also the best treatment for subduing the 
aphides. 
Would it be advisable to plant Asters 
in the same place in succeeding years? 
P, PAYN 
ASTER TROUBLES 
During the last few years I have lost 
about half my Asters. They gradually 
dry up and on examination I find the 
roots infested with white aphids or 
worms. I have had plants from two dif- 
ferent firms and seeds from two other 
firms, but all seem to have suffered, some 
very little, others with a loss of half the 
plants as above stated. es 
All my other flowers, Gladioli, Lark- 
spur, Zinnia, ete., do nicely. Do you 
think tobacco dust sprinkled liberally over 
the roots when I transplant will do any 
or what can you advise? Is the to- 
bacco dust likely to kill the small Aster 
plants? 
Ropert C. LEITSCH 


TROUBLE WITH GLOXINIAS 

I am growing, Gloxinia seedlings and 
raising them on an enclosed foro facing 
the south, and wonder ether they 
should have very much sunlight or not. 
The leaves are inclined to blight or are 
affected by some disease. Can any of 
your readers tell me what to do for same? 
I have about two dozen plants affected. 
As this is my first experience in raising 
Gloxiaias I am anxious to get all_ the 
information I can on the subject. It is 
a beautiful indoor plant, both for foliage 
and flowers, and I know of many besides 
myself that would like to hear more 
about them through THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

FRANK E. LYNCH 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PRIMROSES 
AND ROSES FOR MINNESOTA 


A subscriber in Southern Minnesota 
wants to know the names of Chrysanthe- 
mums which are hardy there, and will 
bloom well in the garden. 

The same subscriber wants to know 
what Primroses would be hardy in south- 
ern Minnesota; and also the hardiest 
everblooming Roses. 

Any reader who can give information 
from experience in similar localities will 
confer a favor on the inquirer as well as 
on the Editor by writing on the flowers 
mentioned, either singly or about all 
three of them. 


BLIGHT ON CALADIUMS 


Will you tell me the cause of Caladiums 
having a kind of blight? The ends of 
leaves a day or two after fully opened 
show it, and I have several varieties 
which never have many leaves at a time 
because of this blight? 

J. V. Harris, (Florida) 


BLACK SPOT ON ROSES 


As a subscriber to your most interest- 
ing paper, I will ask you, if possible, to 
give me a remedy for black spot on the 
leaves of Rose bushes. My Rose bed is 
infested with this disease and I fed the 
Roses up pretty well with manure water 
and the vigorous young shoots do not 
show any signs of trouble as yet, but as 
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they grow older the black spots come on 
the leaves and the leaves turn yellow. 
Any information you may be pleased to 
give me wiil be very much appreciated. 
W. G. M. 


ANSWERS 


RHODODENDRONS 


The item by Mr. Fryer on Rhododen- 
drons is of interest, and we note the in- 
quiry of your subscriber in Kansas about 
acid soil for Rhododendrons, etc. 

Lime soil is hostile to all Ericacea, to 
which family the Rhododendron, Azalea, 
Kalmia, Leucothoe, Blueberry, Androm- 
eda floribunda, &c., belong. We do not 
encourage planting even with a small per- 
centage of lime in the soil, unless acid 
or neutral soil is secured. However, 
Highland Park, Rochester, N.Y., is fa- 
mous for its Rhododendrons, and John 
Dunbar, Assistant Superintendent of 
Parks there, who is an expert and knew 
what to do, wrote us as follows: 





which its of drainage, and over- 
comes Mr. Dunbar’s objection as to the 
heavy clay soil. 

In any planting we recommend the lib- 
eral use of hard wood leaves, or old saw- 
dust, thus supplying acidity. 

We have correspondents in Minnesota 
who said they were unsuccessful in grow- 
ing Rhododendrons there, yet your Mr. 
Fryer shows that he can grow them. 
That’s the answer. 

W. K. La Bar 


PETUNIAS NOT BLOOMING 
To G. H. W., October issue, 1922: 


Do not be discouraged over your double 
Petunia. My experience is that they do 
not bloom very well indoors unless they 
can have a large amount of sunlight. I 
have two very handsome plants, one a 
clear white, and both double as Carna- 
tions, which I winter indoors every year 
as you do. These plants grow luxuri- 
antly in pots all Winter, getting branches 
twenty-four to thirty inches in length be- 
fore planting out time comes, but they 
do not commence blooming until the mid- 
die of February, when the sun gets 
strong. Up to that time there are oc- 
casional blooms, but the buds farthest 
from the light blight as you mention. 
I think that if-plenty of light could be 
given them, as in a sun-room, or a large 
south bay-window, they would bloom 
earlier and better. As it is, I winter two 
specimens of each sort to ps 4 the variety, 
and in the Spring re-slip them and set 
the young plants as well as the old ones 
in the outdoor garden, where they run 
riot in flowers all Summer. This last 
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Summer I had blooms over four inches 
across on one of the plants without using 
any fertilizer whatever. 

P. E. J. 


TO SUBSCRIBER INQUIRING ABOUT 
“BLACK GRUBS” 

You are probably having trouble with 
cutworms, one variety of which is of a 
blackish gray color on the back, and a 
dirty white underneath. The usual 
method of poisoning has been very suc- 
cessful in my dealings with this pest. 
That is, mix a level teaspoonful of dry 
arsenate of lead with two cups of bran, 
and moisten the mass with enough cold 
water to make it sticky but not cause it 
to run. Then sweeten the mixture with 
a teaspoonful of molasses, or any sweet 
syrup, well stirred in, and it is ready 
for use. The sweetening is the bait that 
attracts the grubs. Scatter the poison 
about the plants just at dusk of evening, 
in lumps about the size of peas, and in a 
few days you will find numerous victims 
in the enemy’s ranks. 

_ Where enly a few worms are present 
digging is effective. They will be found 
just beneath the surface of the soil, close 
to plants they have cut off. 


Percy E. JACKMAN 


Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
oe ee, Madison Cooper, Calcium, 








Surplus Issues of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower For Sale 

We have a few more of the old issues of 

THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
Twenty, all different for 50c. 

These are extra issues and not consecutive, 
only odds and ends of the surplus. Much 
useful information contained therein, espe- 
cially for Gladiolus growers. 

MADISON Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 








Gladioli For Fall Delivery 
Byron L. Smith, Fair Columbian, Dawn 
GF iy Ee Sone aan igs Rule 
Bulbiet Price List Now Ready 
May be had for the asking. 
EMMA EF. PATTERSON, Burlington, Wis. 


ON DECK AGAIN 


with a larger stock and a better 








com: 
ice list y 
pinics GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St, - Portland, Maine 


Loui Timson G \ 
Foch, Le M. Foch, Tiplady, 
Wheeler, Golden Measure, Fiora, 

Beauty, Minataka, and the best in Prims. 
Retail list ready in Dec. 
JOSEPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 
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Send for our brochure, * Irises and Iris Gar- Rose, Gaiety, Evelyn , of 
"Which contains descriptions of all the Wales, Autumn Queen, Pendleton, Alice Tiplacy. reasonable considering the war time 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. Also many other varieties, and old, at very ‘oe The new edition sells at a reduc- 
R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. asalcunaelg 2g : 
Tunbridge Wells, England Send for list and prices tion of $8 per set, or $40 for the new set. 
-— eee Emmet Co. Fs Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
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_ Maiden’s Blush 

White Weeds Wonder Orange 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin L. M. Foch 

Anna Eberius Butterfly 

Louise 
Allsizes. Send for Drice list 50 Varieties. 
WALTER H. RICE Rumson, N. J. 
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Choice Gladioli 


L-O0-U-i-S-E per 100 
No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00 ;. No. 3, $15 00. 
GOLDEN MEASURE per Dozen 
No. 1, $9.00; No. 2, $8.00; No. 3, $7.00. 
Bulblets, per 100, $7.50. 
Flower bed collection of 20 selected bulbs, all 
different varieties for $1.00. 
Hold up your hand if‘you want our new Fall retail 

list of over 50 varieties. 


WILLIS R. SKELLY - Stroh, Ind 
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GLADIOLI 


Bulb Small Bulb 
$ .07 
15 


| Sauebehbis 8 








y others. ee aoe price, “multi- 
ply by — Write for price list now ready. 
ROGER REYNOLDS, Menlo Park, Calif. 











KINNER 
) YSTEM OF IRRIGATION. | 


RAIN AT A TURN 


Waters aottaomly every inch Bag 


of your flower and vegetable 
paiee. Falls gently. Does 

pack earth or injure ten- 
der Lars eee or fixed 
~ ul aie ome, 
ing all our wa' s 
ioe garden, lawn and golf courses. 

SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 
Water St., Troy, O. 


Cash With Order 
“Surplus ‘Glad’ Sale” 

Subject te Prior Sale 

$3.00 $2.00 

cine (01 in. & up 
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paver nd or more on tin Ue U. =) = 100 oth aris 
arieties lesser quantities dpleas. 

me know what you want. I on pciellly supply you. 


BRIGGS, “The Glad Man” 
1531 Hopkins St. - Berkeley, Cal. 
Reference, 1st Berk. Branch Mer. Trust Co.. 
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THE PEARL 


as Wilbrink and much better color, a faver- 
from small 


with florists, ‘Mak Easies Fine Seoul oven 
eta and th . Large 
bulbs $00 doc, $0 $5.00 per 1 a Write ‘or prices for 
quantity, tine ianting stock and 
Don’t we have hee tates Of maces of the 


Calcium, N. Y. 
December, 1922 





FOR SALE 


Best popular varieties of Gladioli for 
spring delivery. No catalog. Write for 
prices on what you need. 

STONE CREST GARDENS . Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

















A. B. . deGROAT 


TH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CH CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 


RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. : 








Conrod Gladiolus Farm 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
Grown under Skinner System of Irri- 

gation. Write for prices. 
EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 


LONG'S $1.00 SALE [S OVER 


It was a real sale, but time’s up. Prices go “ back 
to normalcy ” Dec. Ist. Pink Wonder, White Wonder, 
Scarlano and some others, will be greatly advanced, 
but still in line. 

Ask for January catalogue listing Jenny Lind, Gold, 
R. Diener, B. L. Smith, Mrs. Peters and other gems, 
J.D.LONG - #£=Boulder, Colorado 











GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


90 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L.L, N. Y. 


The American Botanist 


helpful 4 attractively pinot S504 

















year; 











New Gladioli 


“GLENDALE” and “ELORA.” 
See photos in September and October 
issues of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, Ill. 








_— 
Ms 





RALPH J. ROONEY 
OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Eo net Ave., Portland, Ore. 


2. —_ ith to offer at, No. 1 


i —— , No. by No. 5 
eae 6, pant Per ~ S er 1000" 
OT Rent. No. 1, $10.00, 
0 Not 4, $6.00, No. 5, , No. 
$2. & 





Grand Prize Gladioli 


The prudent buyer will place an early 
order for such rare varieties as Rose 
Ash, Stanford, Marietta, Mrs. John S. 
Wood, Rosenel. Large corms or plant- 
ing size. Quantity to sell is limited. 
Perhaps you are interested in our other 
varieties. Will be glad to quote special 
price. — 
METZNER FLORAL CO. 

Mountain View - - Calif. 














The Lewis Peonies 


ee a a bo bey dew ohn M. Lewis. Headed 
beauti: Mere “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 
Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in 


Send for list with descriptions and prices. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 


























TASH: MARL 
1S E 40ST. NEW 











Irises and Paeonies 


LARGE SUPPLY PRICED RIGHT 
Write for wholesale catalogues 
GILBERT H. WILD 


Sarcoxie - - Mo. 


The Briggs Floral Company 
Gladiolus Prices 


PER 100 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 No. 6 
futhesy Kunderdete. -$42.00_ $34 _. $26.00_$20.00_$15.00 








demain - 12.50. 10.. 7.50. 5.00. 3.00 
Golden Measure_- 60. 50.00. 45__ 35.00_ 30.00. 25.00 
Alice Tiplady........ ...... -... 50. 1,00. .__ 
SS OO Se a a ay se 
Evelyn Kirtland. .... ....... -... ,* wa eee, 
Gretchen tee aD + ae 258: “130.. ..... 


25 bulbs at 100 rate. Cash with order. 
Shipping charges prepaid. 
Write for price list—other varieties. 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Monterey, California 
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Our Retail Catalogue 
and PEONIES 
Now Ready 

meee 





Pinent Movetties of Mest 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, Inc. 
522_Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 











GLADIOLI OF QUALITY 
ee | 
ee gees List 


B. and A. NORLEY 
64 Bradfield Avenue Roslindale, Mass. 


PEONTIES 
cea Winees BR sane tees ee rol John 

















United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 














This Book Will Pay Yo You 





















Bolles Xmas Ciub 


No Dahlia enthusiast ever has Dahlias In- 

oa ay us. aa your heart 
e your s 

tons. Why not give Dallas for nae’ Be 
Peg A ya 


Sernniditees Aluminum Tags 
Siptypetions the past season? Re- 


Z 


Charlton Burgess Bolles 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 





Derby Gardens Gladioli 


numbers. “List on application Wholesale 
on application. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 

















ts cates 


PR 


Hebron Hei 


GLA 





F. A. THOLE 


BULB GROWER 
2754 45th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
SPECIALTIES 
Dutch Irises—Gladioli—Tulips 
Sold out on Choice Collection of Gladioli 

















ELORA-For December Delivery 


ORIGINATED BY LUTHER BURBANK 
Planting Stock and Bulbs 
Bulblets $10.00 per 1000 

Highlands Gladiolus Gardens 

MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN 

166 Centre St. - Danvers, Mass. 























In n The Spring 


Irises, Siberian Irises, Yel- 
low ~~ — Eulalia Gracillima, 
Tuberoses. 

Oronogo Flo Gardens 
Carterville - sass - Mo. 








W. J. ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 


PEONY and IRIS GROWERS 


Our roots and “Our hearts are great.” 
are big s74 for list. 





The Mecca of Dahlia Lovers— 
THE INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 
Albany, Ind. 
KUNZMAN’S DAHLIAS ARE FAMOUS 














Garden Guide 
THE 


AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
HANDBOOK 
Sales to date about 35,000 copies 


384 pages; over 275 teaching 
illustrations; beautiful cover in 
four colors. 

Price: Postpaid (Cloth) $1.65. 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 














WANTED-PLANTING STOCK 


in considerable ee, planting 
Gladioli, 





Ss. A. PINKSTONE 
Utica, N. Y. - Cor. York & Hickory Sts. 
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ee . . 
a eee oe ere Ist Size Gladiolus Bulbs Per Doz. 
~ . el - Book, | , Brimstone, Hulot, L’Immaculee, 
published in last 4 yrs—“Unvarnis 1Facts es, $1.00. — 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with » arene och, White Giant, Helen Frank- ; Pot-grown bushes, on own 
ae le. ; Plant anytime. Old fa- 
PEONIES Rev. a, Lacke. $ st Louise, $4. ESaetane Gytra, i > vorites and new and rare 
$5.00. More than 50 other varieti f a aa of the 
HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. PAUL GREENWOOD & SON, wy N.Y. ¢ Dee mown 
=< the best for 72 years. Safe de- 











IRRIGATION GROWN GLADIOLI PEON IES 


Our Glads did not suffer from drouth or exces- Greve. the lied 
gives moisture, but grew ng ously from start to 
Are plump and 















Have all 
finish albiee et ee Te —9.—6. 
thousand. Ameri , Pendleton, Halley, 
ae Prims gone at equally attractive 4 
Price list now ready. Send for price list. 
MER M. HOYT - o~thaptinathin Colorado RIVERVIEW GARDENS 








909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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4 
Gladacres Flower Fam p al F Of 
Our will be and 
or es i en ty Special Fall Offer 
your name on our mailing list? If not it CLOSES DEC. 30, 1922 
H.E. CHRISWELL, Wanaksh, Hamburg P.10.. N. Y. Don’t fail to place your order at once. 
4 Price list on request. 
E. J. Kunderd & Son 
E. J. SHAYLOR ASHLEY, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
No. 4, fifty for $38. No. 5, yo $5.00. , 
No. 6, fifty for $3.50; bulblets, 50c. per 100. 
No. 5 fifty for 8350" No & Rip for $2.50 
0. 0. . 6, US 
rts Spr FOR SALE Saint. es spa Foon 
PURPLE GLORY Have one hundred (100)named 
Large bulblets, $1.25 per doz. $9.00 per 100. varieties in the Gladiolus collection, including 
q F. H. WILLIAMS, 19 Sanford St., PAWTUCKET, R. L some of Kunderd's best ried, and many other 





All new stock average 1% inch. Bulblets will be 
faced wie doch veebty. Names and number 
of bulbs of each sort furnished to any who are 


interested. 
P E O N f E Ss inthe best offer will take this No. 1Collection. I 
pave Steen (8 oe eee ve see oe 


. ee . Irises, all in averaging, ten or more di- 
For the Discriminating Buyer visions to the aoe twenty other choice namted 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE — ey average the same in divisions, 


PEONIES:~—I have Longfellow (Brand), Rich- 
ard Carvel (Brand), Mons. Jules Elie, Grover 
Cleveland Terry) Officinalis Rubra and other 
good variet in clumps. Average ~~ pa Es (8) or 



































more divi i oa, to Cr mt. Will 
er. 
Half Price 2 Cearance of Winter Blooming Bulbs  - HENRY B. BLACKMAN. Richland Center, Wis. 
or Window Garden 
itemnlnrgera aaa 7 
3Zeok Zephyran a Bay True to Name Best Quality ELF (Diener) 
3 Zephiran ence Aiba ‘ Illustration shows blooms’ from plant- 
elcid, olan in sunny border in May Minnesota Grown ing stock. A new, early, healthy and 
THOMAS BELL - - Morrisville, Pa. vigorous white. Buds are light yellow, 





Gl di | B ib a milk Ron a tye oe throat 

markings. ill not tint pink in sun- 
a 0 US u S light. rg e~ both by division and 
many small bulblets which germinate 


| Brand Peonies 














Only the very choicest in Varieties that are worth whilegrowing } well. The larger bulblets and all sizes 
PEONIES Mrs. Richard Lohrman of bulbs bloom the first year. This 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin variety is more prolific than Mrs. Dr. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS | o> Thomas T. Kent Norton. 
‘ Golden Measure Originator’s price $5.00. 
5 Richard Diener g P pas eh 
Wm. Kent I offer one large bulb and one dozen 
Z A R Flora planting stock (g.to #) for $2.50. The 
Gold» first 200 customers sending cash in full 
aot BRAND mann Rubini will each receive 50 bulblets additional. 
PULVERIZED e... —o— Your money wiil be refunded if you return 
Sh M Pi . w bs orem the stock, with its increase, within one year 
e ep anure os M ain E bh and say you are not satisfied with the value. 
Ww. Fe - Not sold except “bong as above. FP 
i ag others kinds of the “Kunderd” One person may buy as many sets as de- “4 
pg ge pe ag i leon Pn Diener Originations, 25 well ate Choicest of sired, but only one set guaranteed and one lot 
tively sterilized—no weeds or chemicals—safe | the well-known Sti = ag arieties. Also Bulblets | of bulblets to one customer. 
and Planting Stock. Let me know what you 4 . _ 
ape en ah would like. Catalogue thi this Month, “Send me | List ready December 30th gives low prices 
ge gh ne mak Fy Sipe a on other Diener and Kunderd varieties, many 
Manure, or write us for prices and J "ele aitiinrs of which can be obtained, in smali sizes, no- 
booker A. J. where else. Send in order for this set and 


The Pulverized Manure Company | wnitencartake - Minn. | °°" mn conten anaes 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 1112 N. E. 18th St, Portiand, Oregon 
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=— 125 Acres —— 150 Kunderd Renters et et 
IN GLADIOLI eee Bese | | W.F. SHEARER 


etc.) at pL. — prices. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store) | sr osciist Sse pom wm GpeGus Grower 


NEW YORK 2273 E. Mound St. Columbus, O. 504 South College St. Angola, Ind. 



































FALL BARGAINS IN 
Dahlias and Gladioli 


Pd es ing orders ndw, will discount 
ex Sr sae 


EARLY ALL IRISES can still be planted, 

and do not fail to plant the winter- 

blooming U; (Stylosa), in all 
milder sections. ill withstand several de- 
grees of frost. Two strong roots for $1.00, 
postpaid 





sheet. Growers 





For $1.00 we will send prepaid one each of the above THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
free flowering show Dahlias and our new catalogue, - . 
which is free for the asking. Moneta ° : California 








N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 














W ANTED § to exchange, Gladiolus Mrs. William Crawford. Foch and Flora, Scrambled 





iostage Staees, United 
States and is- Peonies, Irises Nice stock of L. M. Foch and Flora 
prior te 1900. Look over your areal kine 0 ; pened to get mixed Just these two kinds. wi 
of Will give liberal treatment in ex- and Perennials sell cheap. Bulblets $1.25 per 1,000 ; 5,000 for $5.00. 
JOE COLEMAN King sock. averseing 1p in. 98 5 per 100. All 
Cleveland Road - Ravenna, Ohio . 1602 Indiana Ave. Le Porte. Indiana coe 








J. D. LONG - Boulder, Colorado 























7 Special Offer For December /—~— 
Lilywhite, 1 and up, 90c. 10 ; $6.00 100 ; 
NORTONS | Jie iiscteearcsee: | THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 
10; #4 Bper ot 2 w per White Glory, 1% in. and 
ere priced frous $58 to $90 per 1000, accord- up, $1.25 per 10; $10 (00. Le Marechal Foch, 1% New List includes limited stock of 
ing to size. 200,000 at these prices, mostly in. and up, $1.25 per a 100. Le Marechal 
; sizes No. 5 and 6. Foch, % in. to 1 in., 65c. per 18; $9.00 per 10. Evel n new varieties. 
? es J. R. KIMBALL ox S00 per MS? Be per 10; .$3.50 per 100; S - P 
i] Nashua, N. ‘or planting stock send for circular. Address ellesley arms, - Mass. 
5 + J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. = m 

















‘| MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 { MEsseess WE WANT TO SELL 


“ »” —s their liberal orders Peonies and 
‘ 6a Ee iy Dotan the 3 hone new Oriental Poppies: Irises. Many repeat orders indicate Marie Kunderd bulbs and bulblets. Also first size 
other valuable novelties. All described in a little Renaed. Byron L. Smith. Fern Kyle, Scariano, Peach Rose, 





Atti tintin 








Now ready to ane you with choice stand- Gi i 
Folder with colored plate of Iris. May I mail you one? ard varieti i ies in Gladioh, See ad kurple ory, Anna any Sd Thos. 
FRANK KOEHLER in November FLOWER GROWER. 15% discount Burke, ey We have a fine lot of the standard 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials } on Glad orders till Dec. 20th only. Catalog free. commercial varieties to offer. Write. 
Rosedale Hardy Plant Farm, | E.M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohio & HARTUNG 
Camden, N. J. a ll Onekama = a $s Mich. 











Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture | A “Glad” Christmas 








Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 
- The most comprehensive work extant on Horticulture. Gives 20,000 
species and 40.000 plant names, carefully arranged and indexed. as CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
printed reduced to, $40.0 net. (Monthly payments if -nepeorhaaa A Beautiful, Multiplying, Living Remembrance, year after year. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 7 Calcium, N.Y. Any order, to the amount of $2.00 or more, selected from the list below, 
will be sent in an attractive holiday box, postage free, to any 


Package Wrapped Frost Proof and Fully Insured 
Prices per doz. Size 1} in. up. 














PETERSON’S Myrtle 
_ Watt. ay a 
Guaranteed St Se ae 
Mary ennell._.._ .90 Alice Tiplady_____ : 
GW Maca ie Ate” 


Chica | Sethoas 5 
Crackerjack ----. 35 Nova EE OE RR 100 Capella... 
PEONIES and RISES | S@x.<S Seyawas~'s fee 
C. M. Kelway...... . ileal Fupelo.._......... 
= = € + mane ‘ose 
Our Unique Guarantee Haley 
We will replace with three every I | RE Te - SES t+ 
| ~\ qpceaaene aliases ial Mrs. W.E. Fryer... .50 —. .% Very Fine Mix...._. 
ie i Wr for nana SPECIAL COLLECTIONS FOR THE CONNOISSEUR! 
price list. 








sli 
ve BESEShRRRSE 





1 each first size Kunderd’s Mar. Foch, Pink Wonder, White Wonder, Rose 





Peterscn Narsery| faa iee seat ie esa ere 
size Peach Rose, uni ar. Foc ylor 

t nm ery PO SS ee a ansage $2 50 

1032 Stock Exchange Bldg. Orders intended as gifts shou’ be received in time to be shipped before Dec. 15th 

Chicago, - Biinois to avoid Christmas congestion in the mail 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 
Elmwood Terrace - Bennington, Vermont 
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“TALL BEARDED IRIS’ 


By WALTER STAGER 





262 Pages 6x9 Liberally Illustrated 





Price $2.00, postpaid 





This new book should be in the 
hands of every Iris lover. It is the most 
comprehensive, authoritative and prac- 
tical work ever produced on the Iris. 

Walter Stager speaks from a lifetime 
of experience with the Iris, and it is no 
short lifetime, as he is a man of mature 
years, and mature judgment, and with 
mature experience. His aim in presenting 
this book to the public is to give “the last 


word” about Irises. 


Although a book which would com- 
monly sell at from $3.00 to $4.00, it has 


been. the author’s wish that it be sold prac- 
tically at publisher’s cost, so as to place it 
within reach of everyone who is interested, 
either in a large or small way. At $2.00 
the book is a real bargain. 








Christmas suggestion: What 
better present can you make to your Iris lov- 
ing friends than a copy of Stager’s book? It 
is beautifully, bound in dark blue art linen 
with gilt lettering; is printed on high quality 
enameled paper; and will be an ornament to 
any table or bookshelf. 








R. S. Sturtevant, in reviewing this book in the November issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, writes as follows: 


This is a book, both fact and poetry 
filled, the results of patient research, 
of experience, and of close observa- 
tion. That is what Mr. Stager offers 
all of us who are interested in Irises. 
It fulfills a long felt need most satis- 
factorily. : 

Within the limits of the subject, the 
bearded Irises of our gardens, it is a 
comprehensive treatise. Surely no 
other book, and I doubt if any care- 
ful collection of articles would pre- 
sent such detailed information. he 
author reveals two viewpoints: A love 
of Irises in the garden, and a curios- 
ity as to its history and place in song 
and symbolic use. Neither of these 
points has previously been offered us 
in book form. Our Iris books of the 
past have been botanies, and as such, 
of little interest to the many who 
grow the plants merely as garden 
flowers. You will find neither ab- 
struse scientific terminology nor the 
pleasant imaginings that make cur- 
rent magazine articles pleasurable to 
read, but worthless for reference: 


But rather a scholarly presentation of 
facts, well arranged and — and 
clearly expressed. The appeal of the 
book itself with its rich binding, gloss 
paper, clear print, and useful illus- 
trations, reflects the lucid, clean-cut 
style of the text. 

Each reader will discover certain 
points of special value to himself, but 
I am most impressed by the chapters 
on structural characteristics and en- 
emies, both are profusely illustrated, 
and both are the most comprehensive 
things on the subjects I have read. 
The chapters on shipping, propaga- 
tion, planting, and care are all thor- 
oughly good; and, in that they detail 
the results of certain personal experi- 
ments, of more than usual value. 
They have an outstanding quality 
that the titles do not suggest. 

I was glad to find that Mr. Stager 
used and referred to much of the 
work of The American Iris Society. 
In many respects he has gone much 
further into detail, to the consequent 
advantage of the reader, and the 


will undoubtedly help the Society, 
and it will likewise be indispensable 
to all who grow Irises. 

The commercial grower will find 
points on culture and the treatment 
of diseases; and the amateur,—vwell, 
he will have an encyclopedia for 
ready reference. The ratings of va- 
rieties, and a list with descriptions of 
a number of good things, are a guide 
to ordering. Chapters on planting and 
care show how to obtain results; while 
those on use suggest the pictures to 
be formed: And woven through as 
it were, are quotations that lead us 
by pleasant waters into the realms 
of mythology. 

“Tall Bearded Irises” will find a 
place not only on the library shelves 
of the Iris lover but in the library 
of every garden lover, and even on 
the shelves of those who just like 
books. It is a curious combination 
of facts and anthology, but withal 
most readable. I wish Mr. Stager 
every success. He is to be congratu- 


ok #lated. 





For sale only by MADISON COOPER, Publisher of The Flower Grower, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Gladiolus Imperator 


A Grand. Novelty which every Grower and 
Amateur should procure. Flowers of Immense 
Size and most beautiful shape, of a rich 
creamy white on extraordinary strong and tall 
stems. Several of our patrons who ordered a 
few last season, write us that they consider it 
the best white in existence. 





EXTRA MOTHERBULBS 
Per doz.$10 Per hundred $80 





Our price list contains amongst others 
the following valuable varieties : 


Rubini, very early 

Vesuvius 
ROSE 

Early Sunrise 

La Beaute 

Odin 


WHITE 
Imperator 


White Perfection 
VIOLET 
Jacoba Van Beieren 


Souvenir 
Orange Queen 


Complete Descriptive Price List Free on Request 





J. HEEMSKERK, 


care P. Van DEURSEN, 
SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 


Purchasers should apply to the FEDERAL 


HORTICULTURAL BOARD, 
D. C., for necessary import license. 


Washington, 





No.1 
Per 100 
A.W. Hunt $70.00 
Elsie 70. 


Gladiolus Specialist, 


“THE BIG THREE” 


All “Glad” Lovers Should Have These Three 


XXXX Varieties. 


Also “Kemp’s” Wonder Varieties 


No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bulblets 

1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1 in. %-1 in. %-% im. Under % in. 100 1000 
20 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $25.00 $3.00 $25 

0.00 530.00 40.00 3.00 25.00 300 2B 

18.00 15.00 200 16 

40.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 12.00 300 GB 

18.00 15.00 1200 9.00 7.00 L75 4 

60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 300 2B 

60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 300 2 


limited. Be wise. Order early. 


Stocks are 
All stock offered i is clean, healthy and true to name. 
ALFRED OESTERLING 


Star Route, Butler, Pe. 





BOTHIN 


MRS. » (Diener). A Wonderful Gilad 
Per 100, Ist size, 14 in. Ai Bulbiets {2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 1000. 








GARDENERS’ OPPORTUNITY 








See announcement on page 
IV of the best garden tool 
obtainable, in connection 
with a subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 
































dozen rate. 


of $10.00 or over. 





Violet Beauty ____ 






















WINONA 

















Helen Franklyn... 2.00 





3.50 Gretchen 


A SELECT LIST OF 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS BULBS 


At Bargain Prices 


All first size bulbs, 14 in. or over, 6 bulbs at the 
10% discount on all orders 


Per Doz. Per Doz. 
Autumn Queen....$ .50 Crimson Glow. ___- $ 3.00 
Diener’s Am. Beauty 6.00 E. J. Shaylor______- 3.00 
Evelyn Kirtland.... 1.25 Golden Measure... 10.00 
Mr. Mark________- f Goshen__ 1.00 


2.00  Allice Tiplady.....___ 1.75 


Zang_--_-_. 1.00 


Prices are F. O. B. Winona, Minn. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 


MINNESOTA 






























MARSHAL FOCH (Kunderd) 


dae Frower Grower 


GLADIOLI 


GROWN BY CARY FARM, INC. 
C. F. Fairbanks, Mer. 


DOROTHY WHEELER (Kunderd) 
Also the following exhibition varieties, all originated by A. E. Kunderd 


Alice Tiplady Roanoke 
Salmon Beauty Sirius 
Sedan Altair 
Albian Sweet Orra 
Capella Antares 
Minataka Argo 
Perseus’ Elberton 


I can quote on the above by the thousand in all sizes. 
Mixture of the above varieties in about even quantities, $25.00 per 1000. 
List, including plain and ruffled varieties, ready about Jan. 1, 1923. 
In the meantime, your inquiries are solicited. 






Calcium, N. Y. 
December, 1922 








Lexington, Mass. 


Golden Gate 
Angola 
Butterfly 
Rigel 

Spica 

Anita 

lola 
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of August 26th, 1922: 


Our Sales of Louise 


are proving its increasing popularity among growers from all parts of the 
. Areal money maker as its future is now practically assured. 

Mr. A. C. Fernald, of South Portland, Maine, writes of this variety under date 
C “Cut my first bloom today, measuring on a rule 6% 
inches. The largest Glad I ever saw. Growth, height, color of leaves and 


of flower and the form of flower is ideal.” 


Prices for this Year are as Follows: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Louise, Per 100 - $25.00 - $20.00 - $18.00 
Le Mar. Foch ““ “ 10.00 -  800- 7.00 - 
Alice Tiplady “‘ “ 8.00- 7.00- 6.00 - 
1910 Rese “ “ - - - 3.00- 
Golden Measure, Doz.- 10.00- 9.00- 8.00- 


Also have a good supply of Gold Drop, Miss Helen Franklin, Maiden’s Blush, Mrs. 
Geo. W. Moulton, Herada, Evelyn Kirtland and many others of merit. Our whole- 
Retail list ready soon. Let us know your wants. 


OUR STOCK IS RIGHT AND PRICES ALWAYS IN LINE. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 


sale list is now ready. 


Sturgis 


No.4 No.5 No. 6 Bulblets 

- $15.00 - $12.50 - $10.00 - M $ 8.00 
450- 350- 250-“ 3.00 
5.00- 400- 3.00- “ 5.00 
2.50- 200- 175-“ 2.00 
7.00- 6.00- 5.00- “ 50.00 


ec! 











Michigan 















































Calcium, N. Y. 
December, 1922 
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Announcement 





We do not broadcast our catalogue this 
year. It is ready now, and upon request we 
will mail one free to your address. It isa 
very interesting one. We list therein 
Eremurus Elwesianus Robustus and Bun- 
gei, Heleborus Niger or Christmas Rose, 
Bleeding Hearts, Astilbus, Trollius or Globe 
Flower, twelve of the finest varieties of Del- 
phinium, Peonies, Iris, Leliums, Colchicum 
Byzantinum and Bornmueileri, Hardy Per- 
ennials, and the finest collection in the 
world of Gladiolus Primulinus, all the lead- 
ing and choice Gladiolus Hybrids, including 
the three best varieties for cut flowers ever 
produced— 


Excelsior, Jewell, and Chautauqua Red 
Each SOc. Per doz. $5.00. Per 100 $30.00. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 














Our catalogue of Dahlias 
and Gladwlk mailed on 
request. 


Gladioli 


A new color in Gladioli 
is offered in 


Rose Ash 


(Ashes of Roses) 


A wonderfully vigorous 
grower with tall, stately 
spikes filled with pastel 
blooms that tone in with any 
background. Creates a sen- 
sation wherever shown. 


Charles E. F. Gersdorff, 
Gladiolus Authority, has 
rated this XXXX. 

In order to be sure of receiving 
stock, place your order now for 
spring delivery at the following 
prices : 

Batre large bale, 61 cach or $8 a dozen 
75c. each or $6 a dozen 

%-inch bulbs, $5 a dozen or $8 for 2 dozen 

4-inch bulbs, $4 a dozen or $12.50 for 50. 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Avenue 
Oakland, California 














LUTHER BURBANK »vs:— 


“Although my desk and surroundings are literally 
covered with magazines, books for review, etc., yet I 
always find many items of great interest in THE 


FLOWER GROWER. 


“TI know of no other horticultural magazine published 
anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well 
edited and so generally interesting as the one which 


you publish.” 








Luther Burbank of Santa Rosa, Calif., is without doubt the best known plant 
breeder in the world. Everybody knows Burbank, and, therefore, this spontane- 
ous approval of THE FLOWER GROWER comes from the highest authority. 

Furthermore, Luther Burbank has no business relation with THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and its editor and publisher is not personally acquainted with Burbank. 
Only an honest appreciation of meritorious qualities can be the motive which 
prompts him to praise THE FLOWER GROWER as above. 












































That which is sown 
'. is not always reaped 
This is frequently the case with 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Unless stock was grown true 
to name 


We have been painstakingly careful this year and know 
that our stock is as true to name as human beings can make 
it. 

Once or more a day our men searched every row of the 
whole 20 acres and destroyed every rogue. 


ASK THOSE WHO VISITED OUR FARM! 
Send for our wholesale catalogue today 
—=A~ALso= 
A word to the wise is sufficient 


ORDER EARLY—IT PAYS 


P. VOS & SON 


Growers of 
True to Name Gladioli 
Grand Rapids - - - Michigan 


P.S. Look at page XIII of the October Flower Grower. 












































Gladiolus -- Diana 


This is the coming Red. It has all the good 
qualities a Gladiolus should have. It is large, 
stands up fine in any weather, early and prolific. 
Price $4 per dozen; $30 per 100 for 1 inch to 14 
inch bulbs. 

Here Is What Some Growers Say About Diana: 

“If you are the originator of Diana, why do you 
keep still about it? It is the finest red in my garden.” 

ARTHUR C. PERRIN, Portland, Ore. 

“T grow a good many reds, but Diana beats them 

all. I want at least 1000 planting size.” 
A. L. STEPHEN, Waban, Mass. 
“ Diana is ‘some Glad. It is a variety by itself. 


The large spike and flowers combined with the keep- 
ing quality makes it the finest red.” 


Ws. P. BENTz, Philadelphia, Pa. 











I have a great number of letters all praising 
Diana. Now is the time to order as the large bulbs 
are nearly gone. If interested in planting stock, 
write for prices. 

JOHN ZEESTRATEN 
East Bridgewater - - Mass. 


X@™ My price list will be ready soon and you will receive a 
copy on request. 






























A Corner of Lilywhite 





Just Look At These Prices! 
NOW Is the Time 


Get Stock of These Peerless 
Varieties 


All Leaders in Their Respective 
Colors 
You know these kinds always sell 
short quickly as everybody wants them. 
Grow a supply from our pure, true, 
hand counted bulblets. 


Anna Eberius—Dieners lovely purple 


$14.00 per 1000 5000 for $65 

Flora—Best pure yellow. lst at Boston ’22 show 

$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Lilywhite—Lovely, early, pure white 

$2.00 per 1000 5000 for $8 
Alice Tiplady—Finest orange prim 

$5.09 per 1000 5000 for $20 
Herada—Orchid mauve 

$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Le Marechal Foch—Enchantress pink 

$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Crimson Glow—Deep blood scarlet 

$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 


Send for our trade list of rare and fancy sorts 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Dover, N. H. 
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Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


GEREXTRA‘QUALITY, YOUNGIBULBS 


‘SE We Give You Lower Price.,, as + —“'~“«_ to Save 
Grading Costs 






o 












1000 LE M. FOCH, 1 in. to 14 in.._______.._________.$60.00 

2. So Se oo 0 Spe 40.00 

1000 HERADA,} to lin........._..........--.-..-.. 18.00 

1000 HERADA, Less § in... ..-..--.-.---- 6.75 

1000 PANAMA, Less 4 in........_.... ____- Wa 3.00 

1000 MRS. DR. NORTON, Less 4 in_....____- __. 22.00 

1000 MRS. DR. NORTON, 3 tol in._______- ment 

1000 EV. KIRTLAND, Less}in................-.-.. 9.00 

1000 EV. KIRTLAND, }tolin........._.......-.... 20.00 

: “sey 1000 YELLOW HAMMER, Less 4 in._.._.._..-.-- 6.75 

An entirely new booklet giving a 1000 WILBRINK, Less $ in......-------------------. 6.75 

complete list of Peonies, Irises, Phlox, a nn ee ee --------- SS 

*, 1000 PRINCE OF WALES, Lessiin......_.-...-... 675 

hardy Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 100 LOUISE, } to # in._-..---_---__------.------_) 1200 

new and rare Lilacs, deciduous and ever- 100 MYRA. 4 to} in. ---------__-. we nnn = === --- 800 

100 DOROTHY WHEELER, } to 1 in._....__-- __.. 5.00 

green shrubs that should be known and 100 PRIDE OF LANCASTER, } to 1 in...__----.__- 10.00 
grown in all good gardens. It isa book Send for Trade-List of rare new varieties at special low prices. 

that will appeal to all owners of small Diener’s, Kemp's, Kunderd’s, Austin and other varieties. 








GOLDEN MEASURE 


The best golden yellow self color in commerce, re-selected 


gardens, and help them to know the best 
things in hardy plants and shrubs. 


B etter Plants > By Farr stock, for clearness of — PURITY guaranteed. 
has been sent to my regular customers. Readers 38 GOLDEN MEASURE. If in, woo22 22227777722 90 
of the FLOWER GROWER may have a copy of this 25 GOLDEN MEASURE, 1 in. up_____-__-________. 10.00 
new booklet by sending me their name and address. 25 Cor oes ae | {in 2 ke aaa 8.50 

25 pe ae 
BERTRAND H. FARR 100 GOLDEN MEASURE. Bulblets..........__. "5.00 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. F.C. HORNBERGER - - Hamburg, N. Y. 
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* e Famous Tl 
a 10 ] Petoskey Grown 
Full of “ Pep” 


Le MARECHAL FOCH— 
The best selling Glad on the ‘ 
market, extra early, verylarge ~ 
flower, strong grower and | 
blooms fine from small bulbs. 

Per 100, No. 1, $10; No. 2, | @ 

$8; No. 3, $6; No. 4, 4.50; 9 © 

No. 5, $3.50; No. 6, $2.50. 1 
Bulblets $3 per 1000; $25 

per 10,000. 


MAIDEN BLUSH, 1910 ROSE, ALICE TIPLADY, and EVELYN KIRTLAND—four mighty fine 
ones, per 100, No. 1. $8.00; No. 2, $6.50—for any of them. 





ee a oe Per 100 No. 1, $25.00 No. 2, $20.00 No. 3, $16.00 No. 4,' $12.00 
Autumn Queen___. “ = “ 2.50 a 2.00 a 1.60 ° 1.20 
Pendleton.__________ m ro « 3.50 ™ 2.80 = 2.20 , 
Golden Measure__. Doz. ™ 10.00 . 8.00 ? 6.50 





Also have a fine crop of the following: Anna Eberius, Arizona, America, Bertrex, Baron Hulot, Prince of Wales, Princeps, Panama, Mrs. W. E. 
Fryer, Wilbrink, Yellow Hammer, Schwaben, Niagara, Jean Dieulafoy and may other fine ones. 


(~ Planting stock and bulblets of many of the leading varieties quoted in my price list ; better write for a copy. 





C. M. Grossman, (Evergreen Farm) Petoskey, anell 
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-Kemp’s-Wonder-Glads- 


Pink Wonder— White Wonder—Albania-— Early 
Snowfilake—Aviatrix— Sweetheart, Eic. 
—Prize Winners Wherever Exhibited in Competition— 





—TWO CROSS EYED MEN— 


One day two cross eyed men bumped into each other on the street ; 
both were considerably shaken up, physically and mentall Bd oo When they 
had the shock, one said to the other : don’t you 
look where you are going?” The other replied: “‘ Why don’t you go 
"Rist Sail Gromer ore you looking wh 7 

r rower, are you ing w ve you are going re you 

you are jooking ? Those of you who have eyes for the 

priced rerienee only, must change your line of vision and course, 

if you would make the money out of the peseeatte are entitled to 
make ; it is the caly way to avoid the bumps some of you are getting 

There is no money y in growing low priced varieties in a sm: oer: it 
costs just as much to grow a five cent bulb as it sto w a $5.00 one, 
and small grower cannot afford to ww the low priced varieties in 
com ition with the { feller who grows them by the acre; with his large 
st he simply bumps you clear off the market. 

You will never make m progress until you abandon growing the 
pa? priced varieties exclusively, and grow mostly the newer and higher 


ones. 

P Make a start tthe coming, spring; buy planting stock or bulblets of the 

new varieties tha’ thon f advert 

Pink Wonder. Whine’ onder, Aibania, Early Snowflake, Avia- 
trix, Sweetheart, etc., ae among the very best of the newer varieties, 
and my advertising campaign is creating an He 2 = market, in 
which ev grower may arpanticiease to his profit, if he demand 
for them will be for years to come, and they veil be good money 
makers for all who grow them for market. You cannot afford not to 


grow them. 

Mr. Private Grower: If yo’ bevieg th e best in your 
garden, you will want the KEMP © OR CIN TION Catalo: illus- 
trating and describing them, and many other fine varieties, free for the 


ing. 
Also, + mee py list of all the latest and best exhibition DAHLIAS 
Special discount to the trade. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist 


ReeoGer ons Grower, 


LITTLE SILVER NEW JERSEY 











Brunt’s Perennials 


are what you need to put color and cheer into your gar- 
den. They include everything worth while in gardening, 
and the only place to get them is from 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


BOX M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 














~ CALIFORNIA PRIVET HEDGES 


Beautify your lawn with a notes that arids a tone of quality to your 
home surr ings. Our —_ of plants are the finest we have ever 


50 at 100 Send All prices F. oO. B. Geneva 
Special prices on larger quantities. 
Orders booked now for Spring delivery 
E. M. DUSINBERRE, Sera - 




















GLADIOLI! 


Our crop of Gladiolus bulbs is excep- 
tionally-fine this year and have a nice stock 
of choice varieties that are most suitable 
for cut flowers, such as 

ALICE TIPLADY 
ANNA EBERIUS 
AUTUMN QUEEN 
CHICAGO WHITE 
D. McKIBBIN 
GOV. HANLY 
and other standard and favorite sorts. 


Send for retail catalogue ready in December. 





HALLEY 
HERADA 
LOUISE 
MYRTLE 
1910 ROSE 





A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 


a Specialists, 
WICHERT . ILLINOIS 





Jenny Lind 


The Darling of the Gladiolus world. A new, exceed- 
ingly refined variety of a soft peaches-and-cream shade. 


Also the pure yellow GOLD, the snow-white CAR- 
MEN SYLVA, the golden ruffled POLLYANNA 
and many other top-notchers, including some new beau- 
ties offered now for the first time. 


Send for our new illustrated catalog, now ready. We 
have also a wholesale list. 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Decorah, Iowa 

















COLEMAN 
Originations Won 
Silver Medal, Detroit, 


CLEVELAND ROAD 1919, and St. Thomas, 
RAVENNA OHIO 1921. Mr. 


the eminent authority, rates XXXX, Sheila, Sweet 
, and Giant Nymph. 
PRICES FALL DELIVERY 
Sweel Lavender Planting Stock $25 per 100 
Sheila = a RR 
Giant Nymph " es Pada 
25 at hundred rate; order early to avoid disappointment. 


JOE COLEMAN, 
Cleveland Road, - Ravenna, Ohio 














Look This Over 


The following is offered for either immediate or 
spring delivery, subject to surplus being unsold. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
% in. to % in. 


Our wholesale list of sixty of the best varieties is now ready and will 
be sent on request. 


pe D. Black & Son, 
Independence, lowa 





Wholesale 
Albert Lea, Minn. 





























